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Isaae Disraeli, that voracious bookworm, with his Levantine prose 
style, his bibliomania, and his remarkably intelligent literary criti- 
cism, has been badly neglected by present-day students of nine- 
teenth-century literature. This is altogether unfortunate, for his 
is a constant and enthusiastic interest in poetry, fiction, history, and 
criticism, as well as the odds and ends of all four — the curiosities 
and ana of literature—from the days of Samuel Johnson and 
Vicesimus Knox past the death of Byron and the advent of Ten- 
nyson. 

His Amenities of Literature, in three volumes, was published in 
London early in 1841. An American edition, in two volumes, ap- 
peared in New York during the same year. A second English 
edition and a Paris edition in Beaudry’s European Library were 
issued in 1842. A few reprints of the London edition were made 
from time to time until 1871; for this last edition Isaac Disraeli’s 
son Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, wrote a sympathetic and 
illuminating preface. The work seems to have been reasonably 


-popular, although, except for a detailed review in The Gentleman’s 


Magazine,” it attracted little critical attention. 
As Isaac Disraeli explains in the original preface to the work: 


A history of our vernacular literature has occupied my studies for many 
years. It was my design not to furnish an arid narrative of books or of authors, 
but following the steps of the human mind through the wide track of time, to 
trace from their beginnings the rise, the progress, and the decline of public 


1There are passing references to Isaac Disraeli in a few general works deal- 
ing with the early nineteenth century in England; but the only worthwhile 
studies of his life and work are the biographical article in DNB, xv, 117-120, 
and Sarah Kopstein, Isaac Disraeli (Jerusalem, 1939). 

2Volume XVII, New Series (April, 1842), pp. 347-366. 
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opinions, and to illustrate, as the objects presented themselves, the great jn. 
cidents in our national annals. 

In fact, the author had originally contemplated writing a full ang 
general account of English literature following the ambitious, 
vague, and thoroughly romantic plan just described. He hag 
thought to give to the finished work the title ‘‘A Fragment of the 
History of English Literature’’ after his untimely blindness, which 
came upon him in 1839, had made it impossible for him to complete 
his grand project. As to the title finally chosen, he apologizes thus 
in this same preface: 

The propriety of the title, I must confess, depends on the graciousness of my 
readers; the diversified literature, in which I have so long indulged, is of 
such late origin in this country, that the species has never obtained a name, 
Blair entitles his work ‘‘Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres,’’ and Gold- 
smith in his review of the modern literature of Europe, calls it ‘‘ polite litera- 
ture.’” The Italians have been more fortunate in describing this class, as la 
letteratura amena; and if it were required to place a classical seal on the term, 


we might appeal to Pliny, who has given it to literary pursuits in general, 
amoenitates studiorum. 


Concerning his expected audience, Disraeli is explicit: 


These volumes are not addressed to learned antiquaries, to whose stores it is 
so difficult to add; I stand gratefully indebted to their labours, for though I 
have sometimes held a sickle in their harvest, I am oftener a gleaner in their 
fields: these volumes are designed for those of my contemporaries who amid 
the diversified acquisitions of this age in science and in art, some of which had 
no existence with the public in my youth, are still susceptible of inquiries so 
intimately connected with the progress of the human mind and of society, 
which should never be separated. 

It must be emphasized that Disraeli brought out Amenities of 
Literature at the ripe age of seventy-five. His literary ambitions 
had been, with one shining exception, the ambitions of a litterateur. 
That exception would be his Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles I (London, 1828-1830), in which he donned for the 
nonce the mantle of the conscientious historian. But now, in writing 
Amenities of Literature, he was choosing deliberately that way of 
writing about literary history which is regarded today with partic- 
ular contempt. Naturally, then, one finds in the sparse allusions 
to his work among present-day scholarly writings nothing more 
charitable than condescension. For Disraeli it is, by his own ad- 
mission, a matter of belles lettres and little else, although there is 
still a good deal of scholarship and every evidence of the unusually 
well read man in all that he undertook. He is not bothered, how- 
ever, by economic or psychological considerations; he is an historian 
by instinet and he is an incurable appreciator. Things which do 
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not happen to interest him he hurries over. But he is willing to do 
a considerable amount of digging into matters which catch his 
attention, and his literary sense and judgment of the significance of 
his materials are generally sound. It is simply that he prefers a 
series of detached essays on various aspects of English men of let- 
ters and their writings to a carefully integrated account of trends, 
movements, fashions or forms. This tendency toward miscellanea is 
Disraeli’s peculiar stock in trade and must be recognized before 
judgment is passed upon his achievement. 

The question will naturally arise as to Disraeli’s indebtedness to 
other writers on the history of English literature. There had been 
many individual essays, lectures, and isolated commentaries on 
separate authors and aspects of English literature from the time of 
Ben Jonson; and the notable critical efforts of Dryden, Addison, 
and Samuel Johnson are too well known to call for discussion at this 
time. There were available to Disraeli several treatments of British 
drama, notably Gerard Langbaine’s An Account of the English 
Dramatic Poets (1691; 1699), J. Genest’s Some Account of the 
English Stage (1832), C. Dibdin’s A Complete History of the Eng- 
lish Stage (1800), and John Payne Collier’s The History of English 
Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare (1831), to name but 
four. Some attention had been given to the biographies of British 
poets, of which Samuel Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (1777-1781) 
was the most celebrated example. But the most important general 
works on English literature which Disraeli might be expected to 
know well were Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry (Lon- 
don, 1774-1781) and Henry Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe, in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeeth Centuries 
(London, 1837-1839). To these might be added the Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand’s Sketches of English Literature (London, 1836- 
1837). But Warton’s and Hallam’s treatments represent the only 
important efforts to establish a tradition of English literary his- 
toriography. Warton’s work is restricted to a rather flat chronicle 
of English poetry; Hallam’s, on the other hand, demonstrates 
effectively the beginnings of the study of comparative literature. 
Both of these writers are committed to the biographical approach 
to literature, to the authors of works of literature rather than to 
the literary currents which eddied about them — the same method, 
in short, as that employed by Johnson. 

As between Warton and Hallam, Disraeli tends to follow Hallam, 
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probably because of his personal liking for history and the kind of 
historical writing which Hallam so brilliantly exemplified. In one 
or two instances, this influence of Hallam upon Disraeli is clearly 
discernible. But, except for the opinion that both men hold eon. 
cerning The Notbrowne Mayde, for example, Disraeli differs from 
Warton on most matters of critical judgment, especially in the cases 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, Alexander Barclay, and Arnolde’s Chronicle, 
After reading Warton, Hallam, and lesser works, such as William 
Gray’s An Historical Sketch of the Origin of English Prose Litera. 
ture (1835), Joseph Berington’s A Interary History of the Middle 
Ages (1814), or M. Philpot’s Introduction to a Literary History of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (1798), one will be struck 
by Disraeli’s independence both as critic and as scholar.® 

It is an illuminating though rather disturbing business to gather 
an impression of what has been done in the study of English litera. 
ture since Disraeli’s book was published. 

There are seventy separate essays in Amenities of Literature. 
While Disraeli’s method is to follow approximately a historical 
plan, he is prone to digressions. In general, the work treats of 
miscellaneous subjects in the history of English literature from 
Celtic Britain to the middle of the seventeenth century. Of these 
seventy essays, twenty-seven deal with individual authors; nine 
with individual works, some of which represent all that can be said 
of their authors; seven with aspects of literature, such as ‘‘ Public 
Opinion,”’ ‘‘ Difficulties of the Publishers of Contemporary Mem- 
oirs,’’ ‘‘ Early Writers: their Dread of the Press,’’ and others; six 
with types of literature; seven with political and social history; 
three with social ethics; six with linguistic matters — etymology, 
dialect, orthography, and so on; three with versification ; and two 
with the history of religions or religious movements. 

The structure of the work is therefore that of the mosaic. Even 
granting the relative ignorance of his time on many matters, how- 
ever, Disraeli is not an accurate biographer. Yet the inaccuracies 
which crop up in much of his work and which were noted even in 
his own time are not so disturbing as his lack of system. At no 
time is he interested in factual matter for its own sake; it is al- 
ways the personality, the impress of a writer upon his age, the intel- 
lectual or moral significance of an author or a movement that pre- 


3An excellent brief account of these early histories of literature is John G. 
O’Leary, English Literary History (London, 1928). 
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dominate. In effect, Disraeli reminds one very much in both his 
methods and his objectives of the psychography of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford; and it is a fact that, regardless of either the accuracy or the 
inaccuracy of single elements in Disraeli’s presentations, his gen- 
eral portraitures are creditably drawn. 

Indeed, in many ways we know very little more than Disraeli 
about certain matters in English literature. Of course our steady 
and sober amassing of facts during the past century cannot but 
alter the picture in some instances. Yet there are many times when 
Disraeli raises questions to which we have not yet found the answer, 
either because we have reached a blind alley and cannot profitably 
advance farther or because we have not yet begun to investigate. 

But let us look at some of these essays. Disraeli, for example, is 
still handicapped by the romantic claptrap of the Chaucer legend, 
for he has not been able to profit by the appeal to reason of Sir 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas and Hertzberg* and their confutation of 
the story of poor imprisoned Chaucer singing out his heart amid 
desolation and despair. But this essay on Chaucer’ — a remarkable 
example of Disraeli’s self-commitment to error—is the most un- — 
reliable of all his biographical pieces, even if it does contain some 
exceedingly shrewd criticism of Chaucer’s poetry. 

To continue in a brief survey of the essays on individual authors, 
we observe that Disraeli hints at the Caedmonian cycle of poems in 
Old English literature instead of fixing all his attention on a single 
poet, Caedmon ; he points out the ‘‘parallels’’ between Caedmon and 
Milton as clearly as we have ever done and he thinks as little of the ~ 
possible relationship of the two poets as we do now. In the case of | 
Mandeville he is certainly too credulous, to judge by our standards; 
but he is sharp enough to observe the weaknesses of the work, al- 
though he clearly does not realize how derivative the Travels really 
are. With Gower, the Piers Plowman Poet or Poets, Occleve, and 
Lydgate he is superficial and too easily pleased. He is properly 
disapproving of Caxton’s taste and style. Henry VIII as humanist - 
he admires, but he does not stress sufficiently the realistic expedi- 
ency of the acts of Henry or of the other Tudors. At the same time, 
he avoids the pompous moralizing about Henry VIII which was all 


4Nicolas in his preface to the Aldine Chaucer (London, 1845); Wilhelm 
Hertzberg in his introduction to the German edition of the Canterbury Tales 
(Leipzig- Vienna, 1866). 

5], 252-282 of the London edition (L); 1, 175-195 of the New York edi- 
tion (N). 
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too common in the nineteenth century. The essays on Skelton and 
Wyatt and Surrey may be passed over without comment, although 
Disraeli is singularly unappreciative of Wyatt’s endeavors. As for 
Bale and Heywood, Disraeli does not seem to be aware of King Johan 
on the one hand, or of anything but The Four P’s and The Spider 
and the Fly on the other.° He subscribes to an opinion once rea- 
sonably prevalent, that Roger Ascham is a chief candidate for the 
honor ‘‘that the history of English literature might open with his 
name.’ One of the soundest of all these essays is that on Hooker, 
The study of Sidney, he informs us, was written earlier than the 
others; while enthusiastic, it devotes too much space to Sidney’s 
personality and perhaps not enough to his poetry and particularly 
to the Defense of Poesie. So, too, with Spenser; Disraeli’s essay 
here is more a subjective appraisal than a worthwhile critique. Not 
much, of course, can be done with the identities of Shakespeare’s 
predecessors; but Disraeli is interested chiefly in the attitudes of 
these playwrights rather than in their works. His conception of 
their significance is worth quoting: 

These old plays will not endure criticism. They were not written for critics, 
and they now exist even in spite of criticism. They were all experiments of 
the freest genius, rarely placed under favorable circumstances. They were 
emanations of strong but short conceptions, poured forth in haste and heat; 
they blotted their lines as rarely as we are told did Shakespeare; they revelled 
in their first conceptions, often forgotten in their rapid progress; the true 
inspiration was lodged in their breasts; the hidden voleano has often burst 
through its darkness, and flamed through a whole scene, for often have they 
written as Shakespeare wrote. We may look in them for entire scenes, felicitous 
lines, and many an insulated passage, studies for a poet; anthologies have 
been drawn from these elder dramatists. We may perceive how this sudden 
generation of poets, some of whose names are not familiar to us, have moulded 
our language with the images of their fancy, and strengthened it by the 
stability of their thoughts.§ 

It is a pity that no part of Disraeli’s essay on Shakespeare rings 
as true as the passage just quoted; and the judgment in these lines 
is true in spite of their lushness. He sketches Shakespeare’s life, 
but does little with the plays per se; he is too obviously under the 
spell of the romantic critics of Shakespeare. Yet he traces very well 
the story of Shakespeare’s reputation and describes the editions of 


6This in spite of the fact that Bale’s King Johan was published in John 
Payne Collier’s edition (London, 1838) and that the following editions of 
Heywood’s plays might well have been available to Disraeli: 4 Mery Play 
between the Pardoner and the Frere (facsimile reprint, London, 1820) ; 4A Mery 
Play between Johan the Husbande, Tyb the Wife and Sir Jhan the Priest 
(reprinted by the Chiswick Press, London, 1819). 

7L 1, 202; N 1, 395; see note 5 preceding. 

8L m1, 41; N 1, 189. 
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his plays down to the nineteenth century ; and his personal admira- 
tion for the poet gives him the opportunity for sincere subjective 
appreciation. With Ben Jonson, however, he abruptly ends his con- 
sideration of Elizabethan drama; and the essay on Jonson’s hu- 
mours is thin and deficient in illustrative material. 

The remaining essays on individual figures are the least useful 
in the entire work. Drayton is recognized as the author of Polyol- 
bion, but little is said of his lyrie poetry®; Raleigh is treated per- 
functorily, although there is a good couple of paragraphs on his 
companions in the Tower ; Bacon is taken to task for his reluctance 
to use the English language, and very little attention is paid to the 
reasons for this reluctance or to the true significance of his scientific 
works. The Elizabethan occults Dee, Fludd, and others fascinate 
Disraeli and his romantic mind out of all proportion to their im- 
portance or to his purpose. Undoubtedly the best of these later 
pieces is the thoughtful and penetrating essay, ‘‘The First Founder 
of a Public Library,’’ on Bodley, with some mention of Cotton.?® 

These twenty-seven essays on individual authors are sufficiently 
representative of Disraeli’s virtues as well as of his weaknesses, and 
s0 it is also with his essays on individual works of literature. That on 
Beowulf, for example, shows that our studies in that subject since 
1841 have not been in vain, for the essay is unusually full of mis- 
conceptions of the Heroic Age and spotted with ignorant errors. 
Beowulf is neither a West Dane nor a Goth, and his story is scarcely 
to be called a romance." The amount of emphasis Disraeli places 
on a miscellany like Arnolde’s Chronicle is a bit out of line, al- 
though one may applaud his incidental appreciation of The Nut 
Brown Maid.* In fact, Disraeli’s preoccupation with the historical 
point of view is manifest in all these essays on individual works.** 
Thus, in his discussions he will stress historical writings unduly, 
though not without some perception. In his study of Fabyan’s 
Chronicle, ‘‘the first printed chronicle,’’ as he calls it, there is this 


%Since the first modern edition of Drayton’s miscellaneous poems, however, 
was that published by the Roxburghe Club in 1856, Disraeli’s omission would 
hardly be unexpected. 

10L, 11, 260ff.; N u, 346ff. 

11It is a notable coincidence, however, that The Philological Society, which 
did much to further knowledge of the Old English and Middle English lan- 
guages, as well as their literatures, was founded in 1842. 

12Disraeli’s indebtedness to Warton at this point has already been com- . 
mented upon; E. Capell’s Prolusions may have given him the text. 

13This attitude may be partially due to Hallam’s influence; but here as 
elsewhere Disraeli exhibits his usual independence of opinion and judgment. 
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intelligent distinction between chronicle and history —a distine. 
tion which too few present-day writers are likely to make: 


Chronicles were written when the science of true history had yet no existence. 
a chronicle then is but in reality a part of history. Every fact dispersed in its 
insulated state refuses all combination; cause and effect lie remote and ob. 
secured from each other; disguised by their ostensible pretexts, the true motives 
of actions in the great actors of the drama of history cannot be found in the 
chronological chronicler. The real value of his diligence consists in copiousness 
and discrimination; qualities adverse to each other.14 


Scattered comments on the remaining essays on individual works 
will serve as reports on Disraeli’s critical judgments. He puts a 
surprisingly high estimate on the popularity of Barclay’s Ship of 
Fools, for which Hallam may be partially responsible, though 
Disraeli’s general attitude toward this work is not favorable. His 
observations on More’s Utopia, on the other hand, are harsh and 
tend to indict all such visionary literature: 


The author had clear notions of the imperfections of governments, but he 
was not as successful in proposing remedies for the disorders he had detected, 
A community where all the property belongs to the government, and to which 
every man contributes by his labour, that he may have his own wants supplied; 
a domestic society which very much resembles a great public school, and con- 
verts a citizen, through all the gradations of his existence, from form to form; 
and where every man, like an automatical machine, must be fixed in his proper 
place, — suppose a society of passionless beings which social life has never 
shown, and surely never can. The art of carrying on war without combating, 
by the wiliness of stratagems; or procuring a peace by offering a reward for 
the assassination of the leaders of the enemy, with whom rather than with the 
people all wars originate; the injunction of the incurable of suicide; the 
paucity of laws which enabled every man to plead his own cause; the utmost 
freedom granted to religious sects, where every man who contested the religion 
of another was sent into exile, or condemned to bondage; the contempt of the 
precious metal, which was here used but as toys for children, or as fetters for 
slaves; — such fanciful notions, running counter to the experience of history or 
to the advantage of civilized society, induced some to suspect the whole to be 
but the incoherent dreams of an idling philosopher, thrown down at random 
without much consideration. It is sobriety indulging an inebriation, and good 
sense wandering in a delirium.15 


But Disraeli was writing before Marx had made a name for himself 
and before the Second World War had exposed the weaknesses in 
the position of the British traditionalist. 

In the ease of The Arte of English Poesie Disraeli is skeptical of 
Puttenham’s authorship, and is sharply critical of this ‘‘learned 
and curious work,’’ suggesting that it might have originated in 
some off-moment with Sidney or Spenser and then have fallen into 
the hands of some ‘‘courtly critic.’’ Reginald Seot’s The Discoverie 


144L, 11, 21; N 1, 272. 
15L 11, 107ff.; N 1, 331ff. 
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of Witchcraft, on the other hand, is hailed as a landmark in the 
revolt against the idea of witchcraft, which it undoubtedly is. 
Disraeli’s enthusiasm for the occult, already noted, gives a strong 
bias to this essay. Still, he gives an excellent brief survey of the 
important discussions of witchcraft written during the Renaissance 
and well into the eighteenth century. ‘‘The Faerie Queene”’ strikes - 
one as being a sound bit of appreciation in which scholarship is of 
little importance ; as Disraeli puts it in a pungent footnote, ‘‘imag- 
ination only can decide on imagination.’’ Perhaps it is only a 
matter of personal taste, but he prefers Harrington’s Oceana to 
More’s Utopia, as he also prefers Ralph Cudworth’s amorphous but 
ambitious disquisition, The T'rue Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse, to More’s masterpiece. . 

The seven essays on ‘‘aspects of literature’’ appear to be more 
independent of contemporary scholarship than the other portions 
of Amenities of Literature. They reveal in obvious fashion Disraeli’s 
mercurial mind. It goes without saying that he was an ardent bib- 
liophile, always attentive to the difficulties faced by every author 
who is trying to take a new tack, such as Thomas Elyot and Robert 
Crowley. ‘‘Public Opinion,’”® which discusses the growth in im- 
portance of the influence of the masses upon the life of Tudor Eng- 
land and discourses broadly upon the rise of nationalism, is prob- 
ably the most readable of these essays. ‘‘Early Writers: their 
Dread of the Press’’*? treats Earle, Overbury, James I, and 
Donne — note the relative insignificance of Donne in Disraeli’s 
scheme of things — solely in reference to their motives in writing 
and publishing, not at all in reference to their value as literary 
figures. This tendency to let the personality of a writer die out 
against the background of his time, a tendency probably opposed 
to the original intention of the author, is one of the most irritating 
and inconsistent faults in Disraeli’s criticism. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Amenities of Literature trickles to an end in a sandy 
waste of discourse on topics important in themselves—the diffi- 
culties besetting the historian of contemporary events and the ten- 
dencies toward censorship in any given age — but treated in a most 
perfunctory manner. Evidently the aging blind man found the 
going too hard. 

In the studies of literary types, Disraeli suffers from the fatal 


16L, 11, 218ff.; N u1, 5ff. 
17L m1, 275ff.; N u, 357ff. 
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handicap of not being able to arrive at an accurate, careful defini. 
tion of terms. ‘‘Gothic Romances,’’ by which he refers to the 
medieval romances,’* follows in its main outlines the appropriate 
pages of Warton; the romances seem to Disraeli, however, important 
for their universality. He mentions nearly all of the major cycles, 
but assuredly not for the sake of scholarship. Nor is he above con- 
descension : 

These idling works of idlers must have been the pleasant productions of per- 
sons of great leisure, with some tincture of literature, and to whom, by the 
peculiarity of their condition, fame was an absolute nullity. Who were these 
writers who thus contemned fame? Who pursued the delicate tasks of the 
illuminator and the calligrapher? Who adorned psalters with a religious pa- 
tience, and expended a whole month in contriving the vignette of an initial 
letter? Who were these artists who worked for no gain? In those ages the 
ecclesiastics were the only persons who answer to this character; and it would 
only be in the silence and leisure of the monastery that such imaginative 
genius and such refined art could find their dwelling-place.19 
Whenee it is apparent that Disraeli is confusing the authors of the 
romances with the scribes. Ordinarily, however, he does not err in 
so glaring a fashion. In his discussion of popular literature, ‘‘ Books 
of the People,’’*° he places emphasis upon tales, mdrchen, and jest- 
books far more than upon ballads, which he prefers to lump with 
romances, as Perey did before him. Always he is more interested 
in surviving printed specimens than in oral tradition, an interest 
which would cause any folklorist judiciously to grieve. In his essay 
on the early drama, he does not distinguish well between: the litur- 
gical plays and the miracle or mystery plays, nor does he touch 
more than briefly upon the cycles. Yet he does something uncommon 
in any treatment of this particular subject: he discourses on the 
general European drama rather than on the strictly English prod- 
uct and in this way becomes, for the moment, the comparative 
scholar. 

It is in his essay on allegory that Disraeli shows his prejudices to 
an unwarranted degree, though here too it is only fair to insist that 
he does not customarily sin in this way. But he is unsympathetic 
to the complex, and elaborate allegory; he deplores attempts by 
enthusiasts to find allegory where it plainly is not and deprecates 
the specious virtuosity of the double and triple type of allegory. 

As to the Tudor drama, Disraeli is refined in his taste and prefers 
. the spurious classicism of Ralph Roister Doister to the earthy 


18, 1, 128ff.; N 1, 80ff. 
19], 1, 143ff.; N 1, 100ff. 
20L 11, 37ff.; N 1, 283ff. 
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peasant quality of Gammer Gurton’s Needle; and he is unques- 
tionably more tolerant of Gorboduc than we should ever be today. 
On the whole, the best of his studies of a special type of literature 
is his excellent essay on pamphlets, a sound statement of their im- 
portance during the seventeenth century, and, by implication at 
least, their importance in the present. He gives special mention 
to the pamphleteer and bookseller Thomason. 

The essays on historical subjects** are frankly regarded by their 
author as incidental bridgings of inevitable gaps in the story of 
English literature. Most of them can be brushed aside: they present 
the main outlines in an adequate manner, with occasional inaccura- 
cies which can be explained by the comparative ignorance of Dis- 
raeli’s age when placed beside the present time. There was cer- 
tainly no superfluous knowledge during the 1840’s of the ethnical 
differences between Saxon and Celt. The most effective, or the 
least offensive, of these essays, so far as the present-day historian is 
concerned, would be ‘‘The Page, the Baron, and the Minstrel.’’ 
For all Disraeli’s personal predilections, he is more convincing as 
the political than as the social historian ; and some remnants of the 
method which he used in his Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I are to be found at work in a few of these historical sketches. 
His valid distinction between chronicle and history has been already 
pointed out, and his exposition of the advent of the Tudor spirit in 
“Henry the Seventh’”** is a reasonable illustration of his attempts 
to relate history to belles lettres. If this is one of the best of these 
essays, that on the Commonwealth is certainly the worst. 

So rapid has been the development of linguistic study during 
the last fifty years, and particularly during the last ten, that 
Disraeli’s essays on aspects of the language** are antediluvian in 


21In addition to the work of Henry Hallam just cited, Disraeli is obligated, 
in some of these essays on historical subjects, to the histories of Sharon Turner, 
namely A History of England from the Earliest Period to the Death of Eliza- 
beth (1814-1823); the supplementary History of the Reign of Henry VIII 
(1826) and History of the Reigns of Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth (1829) ; 
which were later merged with the work first-named above; and A History of 
the Anglo-Saxons from the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest (1805). 
All works were published originally in London. 

221, 1, 111ff.; N 1, 78ff. 

23L 1, 364ff.; N 1, 252ff. 

24Here again Disraeli is obligated to some extent to Sharon Turner’s History 
of the Anglo-Saxons (see note 21 above). He may have been familiar with the 
work of Conybeare, Ingram, Bosworth, and particularly J. M. Kemble’s History 
of the English Language (Cambridge, 1834); but if so, it does not appear in 
Amenities of Literature. 
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tone. Yet in his speculations on the use of the name of the Angles 
to form the name of England, and on what would have happened 
if the kingdom of Northumbria had lasted, he shows his usual 
intellectual curiosity, if nothing more. Nor should one ignore his 
emphasis upon the long and firm hold of Latin on the rhetorica] 
traditions. Indeed, we have as yet achieved no real answer to his 
complaint in ‘‘ Origin of the English Language’”’ : 

Johnson pronounced it impossible to ascertain when our speech ceased to be 
Saxon and began to be English [sic] and although since his day English 
philology has extended its boundaries, the lines of demarcation are very move- 
able for the literary antiquary. At whatever point we set out, we may find 
that something which preceded has been omitted; a century may pass away 
and leave no precise epoch, and transitions of words and styles, like shades 
melting into each other, may elude perception. Too often wanting sufficient 
data, the toil of the antiquary becomes baffled, and the microscopic eye of the 
philologist pores on empty space. The learned have their theories; but in dark- 
ness, we are doomed to grope, and in a circle we can fix on no beginning.25 
As to Disraeli’s observations on dialects, the present-day linguist 
may well groan; but thanks to Disraeli’s innate common sense, he 
has in him some pith. If one of these essays on language is to be 
preferred above its companions, however, it is ‘‘Orthography and 
Orthoepy,’”* not only for its competent sketch on spelling studies 
and reforms from Cheke through Bullokar and Mulcaster down to 
the eighteenth-century scholars, but also because its very sensible 
remarks about spelling reforms in general and the question of their 
practicality cannot be slightly disposed of. 

Among the trio of essays on versification, one attacks on reasona- 
able grounds the use of classical prosody in English verse; the 
second is a rather feeble account of the origin of rime, which is 
generally content to show that rime is a universal device; the third 
is a strikingly satirical piece on riming dictionaries, the last refuge 
of unhappy poets. Neither of the two essays on religious topics is 
of any importance; the first is a superficial and confused statement 
of Druidism, and the second, ‘‘The First Jesuits in England,’™ 


25L 1,177; N 1, 123. 

240ff.; N 1, 21ff. 

27L m1, 306ff.; N 1, 69ff. Disraeli’s favorable interest in Father Parsons is 
so marked that one wonders whether he, in his religious tolerance and benevo- 
lence, is not pleading a special case, perhaps to counteract the anti-Catholic 
animus directed against Parsons in the past. Specifically there was the re- 
printing, in the Harleian Miscellany, 1 (London, 1808-1813), of the pamphlet 
The Plots of Jesuits, how to bring England to the Roman religion, without 
tumult, published in London in 1653 by one Michael Spark. But perhaps my 
idea is fanciful, for I find no reference in Disraeli to Spark’s pamphlet. The 
persistence of an anti-Jesuit, anti-Catholic tradition in reference to Father 
Parsons is, of course, a different matter. 
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paying tribute to the work of Father Parsons, is chiefly biographical. 

Now that a hundred years have gone by since Amenities of Lit- 
erature was first published, it is possible to measure, if only par- 
tially, what has been accomplished since that time in the study and 
criticism of English literature. One moral to be learned from such 
a measuring would be the platitude that there is no substitute for 
knowledge. Many of Disraeli’s statements that sound absurd to- 
day are absurd only because we have discovered many facts which 
he did not know. One can be sure that if he had known these same 
facts, he would have altered his statements accordingly, for if any 
one gives an impression of complete sincerity as a scholar, it is Isaac 
Disraeli. Moreover, he had a driving enthusiasm and a real love 
for his subject, and these virtues are today more often given lip- 
service than they are deeply felt. Of course, Disraeli had less to 
contend with than we do today. He had not been affected, as all 
his successors were to be, by the theory of evolution, with all its 
ramifications and implications. He was not obliged to suffer the 
mixed blessing and curse of German scholarship, which began to 
descend upon Europe and America a decade or so after the publica- 
tion of Amenities of Literature. Not having caught this contagior, 
he therefore lacked the thoroughness, the passion for detail, the 
omniscient attitude, the painstaking organization which his work 
so sadly needs. At the same time, he was spared having to read 
heavy, mechanical, literal-minded articles, reference-books, or doc- 
toral dissertations ; and he never had to cope with such monstrosities 
as monographs on grammatical gender in Shelley, the ‘‘Vor- 
geschichte’’ of the weird sisters in Macbeth, or the verse-forms and 
sentence-structure of Mother Goose. 

Although it may be heretical to do so, I nevertheless wonder 
whether Disraeli, even if he did not know how Marlowe died or 
who Spenser’s Rosalind was or whether Swift married Stella or 
what influences bore upon the writing of Kubla Khan, was any far- 
ther away from a true understanding of English literature — of its 
temper, humanity, purposes, and contributions to world civiliza- 
tion — than we are in 1942. At least he felt free to express himself 
without recourse to the all too common jargon of the various schools 
of modern scholarship and criticism — jargon which all of us are 
more or less guilty of using. I doubt very much whether any but 
an exceeding few of the best critics of literature in the present age 
possess a greater range of interest or integrity of appreciation than 
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Disraeli possessed. Certainly we have a great deal to learn about 
living; and it is equally true that, on a smaller scale, we have as 
much still to learn about literature. We cannot, therefore, afford to 
be patronizing toward the kind of study which Disraeli undertook. 
For the intangible qualities of literature are at once constant and 
elusive ; we seek them today as Disraeli sought them a hundred years 
ago. With all our unquestioned learning, our methods of literary 
research, our splendid intellectual equipment, and our much ap- 
proved social and scientific approaches of the present day, we still 
seem to be as far from attaining the Holy Grail as was Isaac Disraeli, 
No, there are no Galahads today; but that, of course, is why there 
are still students and critics. 


MRS. PIOZZI PERUSES DR. THOMAS BROWNE 


By Mast Ewine 
The University of California at Los Angeles 


The recent appearance of two books about Hester Lynch Thrale 
Piozzi, Professor James L. Clifford’s critical biography and Pro- 
fessor Katherine C. Balderston’s edition of Thraliana,? has fresh- 
ened the interest of readers in the details of Mrs. Piozzi’s life, and 
allows excuse for the publication of these marginalia on Sir Thomas 
Browne. ‘‘She filled hundreds of volumes which passed through 
her hands with notes, comments, and stories, and often these original 
anecdotes are nowhere else available’’ says Professor Clifford.® 

In the winter of 1811 Mrs. Piozzi read and annotated three of 
the works of Sir Thomas Browne. The second period of her life had 
come to its close with the death of Piozzi in 1809.* She was still 
estranged from Queeney (Lady Keith), her eldest daughter, and 
uncomfortable with the others. And she was seventy years old. 
Great as was her grief at the loss of her second husband with whom 
she had been so happy, and, harrassed as she was by her involved 
affairs,> she was not of the temper and spirit to resign her claims 
on life and quietly await the end. After a period of deep mourning, 
she collected herself and went about making new and vital friend- 
ships, the records of which remain to us in her sprightly letters and 
diaries. Once again she began her wide, desultory reading, in the 
course of which she happened on these works of Sir Thomas Browne. 
No doubt she remembered Dr. Johnson’s fondness for him as a 
Christian gentleman. And she read, as was her custom, with ink 
pot beside her, pen in hand. These forty odd marginalia that I here 
add, written sometimes in a fine, often in a bold, firm hand are as 
characteristic and delightful as those already published. 

The volume of Browne she possessed would be of some interest 
without her annotations. It is the fifth edition of the Pseudodozxia 
Epidemica ‘‘whereunto are now added two discourses. The one of 
Urn Burial or Sepulchral Urns, lately found in Norfolk. The 


1H. L. Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale) Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1941. 

22 Vols. New York, Oxford University Press, 1942. 

30p. cit., p. 449. Also see footnotes 5 and 6 on this page about the number 
of volumes annotated and her published marginalia. 

Clifford, op. cit., pp. 423ff. 

5Clifford, op. cit., p. 431. 
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other of the Garden of Cyrus or Network Plantatious of the 
Antients,’’ printed at London for the assigns of Edward Dod, 1669. 
The irregularities of pagination and other curiosa have been noted 
by Keynes on page 55 of his Bibliography. Where Mrs. Piozzi got 
it we do not know, but the popularity of Sir Thomas in his own 
day would have kept such a volume from being rare in Mrs. Piozzi’s, 
It is a sturdy quarto of large print and wide margins convenient 
for marking and noting. After Mrs. Piozzi’s death it was bought 
by some unknown person who wrote on the blank page facing the 
title, ‘‘Bought at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi’s books. The MSS notes 
it contains are written by her.’’ Eventually it found its way to 
America in the Wynne collection of Richmond. Since 1875 it has 
been in the Library of the University of Virginia. 

These marginalia reveal an enthusiastic reader of widely assorted 
interests and strong opinions, not free from small superstitions 
and prejudices. In several of these comments rises the shade of her 
great friend, who, equally as much as her experience with life, had 
tutored her in philosophy. I shall take them in the order in which 
she wrote them. 

Her first comment, upon a passage in Book II, Chapter 3, of the 
Vulgar Errors, shows her hearty agreement with Sir Thomas where 
he says that ‘‘men being apt in all ages to multiply wonders and 
Philosophers dealing with admirable bodies as Historians have done 
with excellent men; upon the strength of their great achievements, 
ascribing acts unto them not only false but impossible; and exceed- 
ing truth as much in their relations as they have others in their 
actions.’’ Against this she has set an emphatic ‘‘Excelent!’’ with 
only one ‘‘1’’. Further along at the superstition that an ivy cup 
will separate wine from water (II, 7) she has affixed a pointing hand 
to Browne’s observation that both soak indistinctly through the 
bowel, and to his comment that the mandrake root will not cure the 
French Disease (II, 6) she has added ‘‘America.’’ That the total 
action of delivery in childbirth cannot be imputed unto the mother 
but ‘‘the first attempt beginneth from the infant; which at the ac- 
complished period attempteth to change his mansion’’ (III, 6) 
brings a note dictated by ugly experience from her pen. ‘‘True,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘but a dead child will often be delivered by effort of 
nature only.’’*® Which takes us back to those sad, early years of 
her first marriage, of which she wrote — the first phrases are John- 


6Mrs. Piozzi had twelve children during her married life with Thrale, only 
five of whom survived their father. 
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son’s description of her at Streatham — ‘‘living like my husband’s 
kept mistress — shut from the world, its pleasures or its cares’? and 
“perpetually bringing or losing babies, both very dreadful opera- 
tions to me and which tear the mind and body both in pieces very 
cruelly. .. . let us try to heal our hearts first ; mine is always cracking 
again though, as soon as it begins to skin over.’’ Poor little Hester 
Lynch Thrale. But the fullness of her later years had put the pain 
of these early ones from her memory, and she could comment with 
detachment on this experience. 

We always think of her among ‘‘the blues.’’ Certainly she was 
proud of her sex, and to Sir Thomas’ slur on it in the following 
passage she rose with flash and resentment. Discussing the crea- 
tion of Eve (III, 12), he says that Adam was an hermaphrodite 
with no power to propagate himself and therefore God, saying it 
was not good for man to be alone, made him a helpmeet, ‘‘that is an 
help unto generation; for as for any other help, it had been fitter 
to have made another man.’’ ‘‘ Not so,’’ denies Mrs. Piozzi. ‘‘The 
fall was even in those words predicted and as by the man & woman 
all were ruined, so by the woman only all were restored!!!’’ And 
the three exclamation points are as heavy and black as the under- 
scoring of ‘‘not so’’ and ‘‘restored.’’ Truly she enjoyed vindicating 


her sex. In the chapter on Frogs (III, 13) she notes that tadpoles ~ 


swim away leaving their tails behind them. Her own explanation 
for the scarcity of ambidexterous persons is more entertaining than 
Sir Thomas’ anatomical discussion of this peculiarity (IV, 5). 
‘Nurses and mothers carry us when Babies on their Left Arm... . 
so her Right Arm may be at Liberty for use or Defense. . . & that 
Posture squeezes up our left hand to her Body, so that it is seldom 
brought into early Action.’’ (The capitalization of each important 
noun is peculiar to this note.) The lost tribes of Reuben and Gad 
and the rest which were led away into Assyria by Salmanassar and 
which never returned are, says Sir Thomas, ‘‘as vainly expected by 
the Jews as their Messias’’ (IV, 10), but Mrs. Piozzi says, ‘‘Not 
vainly. . .. I have hope we are now upon the track of them in 
Timbuctoo. 1811.’’ Mrs. Piozzi was not alone or untimely in her 
belief that they would be found, and in a later generation many a 
good Victorian, including the Queen, thought likewise as African 
exploration developed. 


7A. Hayward, Autobiography Letters and Literary Reviews of Mrs. Piozzi 
—, 2nd ed., 2 vols., London, Longman, Green, Longman and Roberts, 
61, 11, 25. 
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She seems to have been especially interested in the superstitions 
connected with numbers, which Sir Thomas discusses in Book IV 
chapter 12. The number four is favored ‘‘not only in the quaternity 
of the Elements which are the principles of bodies, but in the letters 
of the Name of God, which in the Greek, Arabian, Persian, Hebrew 
and Egyptian, consisteth of this number. . .’’ In the margin she 
writes the word God in Hebrew characters.* To the account of the 
number ten which was much esteemed both by Greeks and Bar. 
barians she adds, ‘‘ Fingers and toes are the counters of Barbarous 
nations.’’ She distinguishes between a six thousand year millenium 
and a ‘‘Sabbatical Millenary.’’ But she is most affected, as is indeed 
Sir Thomas, by ‘‘the daies of Man are threescore and ten.’’ For 
surely, says he, ‘‘That year must be of greatest danger which is the 
period of all the rest; and fewest safely pass thorow that, which 
is set as a bound for few or none to pass.’’ Beside this Mrs. Piozzi 
has splashed her largest exclamation point and in great letters 
written, ‘‘ Awful Period to the writter [sic] of this note in 1811,” 
She was seventy when she wrote this, and we are happy that she 
safely passed through that which is set as a bound for few or none 
to pass. She survived the awful period by a decade, and we have 
our last bright glimpse of her — celebrating her eightieth birthday 
by a concert, ball, and ‘‘a substantial as well as elegant supper”’ in 
the Kingston Rooms [Lower Rooms] at Bath,® to which seven hun- 
dred ‘‘cards of invitation’’ were distributed, where she led off the 
dance at two in the morning and maintained the spirit of festivity 
till ‘‘the company separated in great good humor at five.’’ This 
decade beyond seventy is the rich period of her correspondence in 
which she has created by reminiscent allusions a most vivid picture 
of her great days when Johnson was her daily companion. 

But to return to her comments. The next one recalls her Italian 
journey. It is a confirmation of Sir Thomas’ statement that though 
some doubt the reclining posture of the Savior at the Passover, He 
reclined at the second, ‘‘the very Triclinium is to be seen at Rome 
brought thither by Vespasion’’ (V, 6). ‘‘I saw it,’’ writes Mrs. 
Piozzi, ‘‘and thereupon censur’d the Papistry for condemning those 
who do now receive the Lord’s Supper standing.’’ It would be sur- 
prising if she had missed this relic in her travels. Searcely any- 


8 Clifford, op. cit., p. 417 n. 2. 

There are many accounts of this festival which is summarized by C. E. 
Vulliamy, Mrs. Thrale of Streatham, London, Jonathon Cape, [1936], pp. 315- 
19 and Clifford, op. cit., pp. 450-1. 
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thing in Rome escaped her, and like many another tourist she was 
weary of pictures and churches before she had seen them all and 
longing for England, ‘‘glad now,’’ to use her own account of the 


journey, 
to exchange lapis lazuli for violets, and verd antique for green fields. Here are 
more amethysts about Rome than lilacs; and the laburnum which at this gay 
season adorns the environs of London, I look for in vain about the Porta del 
Popolo. .. . Apple trees are yet in blossom round this city, and the few elms 
that can be found, are but just unfolding. . . . The hedges now of Kent and 
Surrey are filled with fragrance I am sure, and primroses in the remoter 
provinces torment the sportsman with spoiling the drag on a soft scenting 
morning.1° 

The age of Isaac at the time of the sacrifice brings another note. 
Sir Thomas says that Isaac could not have been a little boy and 
borne on his back the load of wood for the fire and ‘‘ whereas in the 
Vulgar Translation he is termed puer, it must not be strictly appre- 
hended but respectively unto Abraham, who was at that time above 
six score’’ (V, 8). Josephus makes him twenty-five years old, by 
which age, says Sir Thomas, ‘‘ Pompey had deserved the name Great, 
Alexander of the same cognomination was generalissimo of Greece,’’ 
and concludes that Isaac was strong enough to have resisted suc- 
eessfully his aged parent and therefore was not unlike Christ who 
was led ‘‘in meekness and humble submission’’ to His sacrifice, 
burdened too with His load of wood. ‘‘I always understood,’’ adds 
Mrs. Piozzi, ‘‘he was the Age our Lord had attained when he suf- 
ferred; of whom Isaac was a type. He suffered on the same Hill, 
Mount Moriah.’’ This is a strange confusion indeed! She notes 
that Caius Gracchus raised stones for mounting horses (V, 13) 
before the introduction of the stirrup. Concerning Iphigenia whom 
Diana saved by substituting a hart (V, 14), she asserts that her 
name was certainly spelled Ipthigenia, though I can discover no 
grounds for her assertion. Sir Thomas’ discussion of the garment 
of John the Baptist (V, 15), represented in pictures as a camel’s 
skin, brings from our commentator the word Schaal," and the con- 
clusion of the discussion of the clothing of Adam and Eve in coats 
of skins ‘‘to whom, having newly learned to die. . . a garment from 
the dead was but a dictate of death and an habit of mortality”’ 
wins her strong approbation. 


100bservations and Reflections Made in The Course of a Journey Through 
France, Italy, and Germany, 2 vols., London, Printed for A. Strahan and T. 
Cadell in the Strand, 1789, 11, 145-6. 

11The New English Dictionary under ‘‘Shawl’’ gives derivation and 
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She records of John Dee, whose observations on a perpetual mo. 
tion machine (included in his preface to his edition of Euclid) 
Sir Thomas sets down (V, 18): ‘‘Dr. Dee was a curious Fellow 
and cajoled our wise queen Elizabeth. The black stone he used is at 
Strawberry Hill now 1811 & still possesses some Electric Power,” 
I can find no direct reference to Dee’s cajoling of Elizabeth, al. 
though he was personally introduced to her and, like many another 
Elizabethan, was promised a pension and appointment, only to be 
disappointed. Elizabeth seems to have used him in his old age as a 
spy on the continent. His writings, chiefly astrological, were col- 
lected and published in 1659, and were well-known in the 18th 
century. Certainly his black stone found cozy company among the 
relics of Strawberry Hill. 

Although Sir Thomas neither affirms nor denies the existence of 
mermaids, but instead traces the source of their conception through 
classical lore back to Dagon (V, 19), Mrs. Piozzi notes with con- 
tempt worthy of Johnson that ‘‘the Scots pretend to have seen a 
mermaid on their coast this year but nobody believes them.’’ Letters 
and symbols especially interested her, and she notes that representa- 
tions of the cross of Christ should be formed from the first two let- 
ters in the Greek representation of His name (V, 19). That Satan 
appeared in the form of a goat was ‘‘the opinion of ancient Chris- 
tians concerning the apparition of Panites, Fauns, and Satyres,”’ 
and the Scriptural metaphor of goats for sinful men finds her full 
approbation. ‘‘Certainly a very apposite Emblem,’’ she records 
(V, 22). The practice of determining doubtful matters by opening 
Homer, Virgil, or the Bible (the Sortes Vergilianae of the Medievals, 
to which she refers in earlier marginalia) recalls to her that ‘‘ poor 
King Charles found his fortune in the sine nomine corpore [sic for 
corpus] of Virgil’’ (V, 23). Ephialtes or nightmare is so named 
because ‘‘Otar & Ephialtor [Otus and Ephialtes] were sons of 
Neptune & he patron of the horse’’ (V, 23).'? 

Among the passages on the world and its temporal cirecumscrip- 
tions, which Sir Thomas is primarily concerned with in Book VI, 
there is one concerning its end: ‘‘For then indeed men shall rise 
out of the earth: the graves shall shoot up their concealed seeds, 
and in that great Autumn, men shall spring up, and awake from 
their Chaos again.’’ With which sentiment Mrs. Piozzi heartily 


12Mrs. Piozzi took many a ‘‘flier’’ at etymology, ‘‘ where she was distinctly 
out of her depth.’’ Clifford, op. cit., pp. 370-1. 
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agrees by a large exclamatory ‘‘Very good!’’ His statement that 
“the Prophecy of Elias the Rabbin so much in request with the 
Jews, and in some credit also with Christians, that the world would 
last six thousand years; unto these I say it hath been long and out 
of memory disproved, for the Sabbatical and 7000 year wherein the 
world should end (as did Creation on the Seventh day) unto them 
is long ago expired; they are proceeding in the eight thousand 
year...’ (VI, 1) brings a vigorous ‘‘Never disproved. Horsley 
said so to be sure but we do not believe him implicitly tho’ so very 
great a scholar.’’ By affixing a heavy pointing hand she takes 
particular notice of the statement that ‘‘there is by the Septuagint 
introduced one Cainan to be the son of Arphaxad and father of 
Salah; whereas in the Hebrew there is no mention of such a per- 
son’’? (VI, 1). To Hypocrates’ statement (VI, 6) that a man is 
hottest in the first day of his life and coldest in the last she has 
added the words ‘‘ Very curious.’’ There are no farther markings 
in this long book. 

She is certain that the forbidden fruit (VII, 1) was ‘‘the Ananas 
or Pineapple.’’ Provoked by Sir Thomas’ statements that there was 
no rainbow in the sixteen hundred years before the flood, as seemed 
deducible to him from Genesis 9 (VII, 4) and that it is thought 
there will be none for forty years before the second destruction, she 
writes, ‘‘That is a foolish idea indeed because God promised Noah 
that Seed time & Harvest Summer and Winter should fail no more 
till the end w*" our Sav. said w4 come suddenly like a thief in the 
night not by a gradual Desiccation.’’ Commenting upon the rain- 
bow which Sir Thomas calls the Epithite of Heaven, (VII, 5) she 
says, ‘‘So she is — the daughter of Wonder by Electricity. See Vir- 
gil End of 2nd Aeneid.’’ Pedantically we may correct her refer- 
ence to the end of the fourth book as we did her Latin in a phrase 
above, but we deny not the aptness of the citation or the alertness 
of her memory. The old superstition that the tenth wave is the 
greatest and most dangerous (VII, 17) is routed by her basic ques- 
tion, ‘‘But from w® are we to count?’’ Sir Thomas does not blame 
Paulus Venetus for doubting the existence of the Ruck (VII, 18) 
and seems to imply his own doubt. ‘‘Well!’’ writes Mrs. Piozzi, 
‘The condor or Ruck as he ealls it does sure enough exist.’’ She 
puts only a large exclamation point beside the passage in which Sir 
Thomas says that it is a great depravity in our natures to comfort 
ourselves in the fellowship of others that suffer with us, but to 
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procure the miseries of others wherein we hope to have no society is 
a strain above Lucifer (VII, 19). And of the conclusion of this 
chapter, which is the conclusion of the Vulgar Errors, she says 
‘‘wisely & virtuously observed.”’ 

There are only five comments upon the whole of the Urn Burial 
and only one before the fifth division. To the statement in the 
fourth section that ‘‘Lucian spoke much truth in jest, when he 
said, that part of Hercules which proceeded from Alemena perished, 
that from Jupiter remained immortal,’’ she has affixed another 
pointing hand. And she has similarly but more heavily marked 
that beautiful passage early in the fifth section beginning, ‘‘To be 
ignorant of evils to come and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful 
provision in Nature,’’ as though it had been proved in her long 
life. She is provoked that men have been so vain as to perpetuate 
their names in heaven. The idea of ‘‘giving the stars their own 
Names!’’ she exclaims. That pasage wherein Sir Thomas says that 
the heavens are like the earth ‘‘durable in their main bodies, al- 
terable in their parts: whereof, besides comets and new stars, Per- 
spectives begin to tell tales’’ she thinks ‘‘very pretty.’’ And be- 
side the line ‘‘ Happy are they whom Privacy makes innocent,”’ she 
writes pertly, ‘‘Privacy does not make men Innocent. It often 
makes them guilty.’’ 

There is only one mark in the whole of The Garden of Cyrus, in 
the twelfth paragraph, on the discussion of crosses. It is a repeti- 
tion of the comment already noticed that the cross is the symbol of 
Christ’s name. In the margin she has made the symbol by super- 
imposing the Greek letter rho upon chi. So she ended. 

Of these forty-odd comments, all are slight or trivial, but they 
suit very well the character of the passages which took her fancy. 
She was not moved to comment by the arguments of grand and 
serious paragraphs, but rather by some small or peculiar detail in 
them. Her comments are spontaneous, not thoughtful. Some of 
them are sprightly, and more than one echoes the imperturbable 
common sense that may have been common to her time and which 
certainly did belong to Dr. Johnson. Best of all, they leave a pic- 
ture of a vivacious old lady, more interested in vulgar errors than 
in thoughts upon death and burials, who in the midst of her busy, 
gossipy life in Bath and London read Sir Thomas Browne for his 
matter and remained oblivious, so far as we can tell, to the magic 
of his golden style. 
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THE IMITATIONS OF THOMAS WARTON THE ELDER 


By Leo KircupauM 
St. Louis University 


Jn 1748 the poems of Thomas Warton the Elder were posthumous- 
ly published.* In this paper I point out borrowings and imitations 
which have not hitherto been noted. Though such discovery be 
sterile enough in itself, it is important in that it contributes to a 
better understanding of Warton’s place in the history of English 
poetry. He has chiefly been considered as one of the earliest imita- 
tors of Milton’s minor poems.” His significance is larger than such 

It is rash to consider him either a pre-romanticist or a revolter.* 
He was not dissatisfied with the heroic couplet, with satire, with 
didacticism. In 1706, he fulsomely praised the verse of Addison,* 
and at the end of his life he declared that with the death of Pope 
England had become poetically barren.’ But the elder Warton was 
a conscious experimenter, purposefully engaged in enlarging the 
bounds of poetry. He not only wanted the current trends to be 
pursued, but he also wanted poetry to extend its domain with new 
forms and new contents. In one Warton poem may be found many 
influences. But he was no mere poetaster. He wove his borrowings 
into poems which are never inane and which are often suprisingly 
vivid and graceful. Whatever debate there be about the intrinsic 


1Thomas Warton the Elder, Poems on Several Occasions, Reproduced from 
the Edition of 1748. The Facsimile Text Society, Series I: Literature and 
Language, Volume 2, New York, 1930. The pagination after each poem which 
is given in this paper is that of the original edition. 

2See R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Harvard 
University Press, 1922), pp. 431, 461, 498n., 560-1. This paper indicates some 
borrowings which eseaped Havens’ scrutiny. Miss Clarissa Rinaker’s assump- 
tion that the father’s poetry did not influence the sons’ is hardly tenable: 
Thomas Warton, a Biographical and Critical Study, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, II, 1 (Urbana, 1916), 11. The whole 
question of the extent of the elder Warton’s influence on succeeding poets 
needs a careful answer. 
description indicates. 

3Cf. D. H. Bishop, ‘‘The Father of the Wartons,’’ South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, xvi (1917), 364; Havens, op. cit., p. 461; Eric Partridge, The Three 
Wartons, A Choice of their Verse (London, 1927), p. 10. 

4To Mr. Addison, Occasioned by his Return from Hanover with the Lord 
Halifax. Written 1706, pp. 167-72. 

50de to Taste, p. 180. 
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merit of his productions, there can be little doubt that their his. 
torical importance has not been fully recognized. 

In Warton’s octosyllabic Ode to Sleep (p. 162), one of his best 
poems, the fifth stanza is but a boiling down of the king’s apostrophe 
to sleep in IJ Henry IV, III, i. Warton uses Shakespeare’s very 
words. Here is Warton: 


Cramm/’d with distressful Bread, the Hind 
With weary Limbs and vacant Mind, 
By buzzing Night-Flies husht, requires 
No lulling Sounds from Lydian Lyres; 
Rock’d on the high and giddy Mast, 
Regardless of the wint’ry Blast, 
How happy the wet Sea-boy lies, 
While Sweetest Slumbers seal his Eyes. 


Here is Shakespeare : 


How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody? 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common ’larum-bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all the appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king? Then happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 


All of the fourth and the first half of the sixth stanza also owe their 
origin to the same passage. The following is not as close, however. 
The phrase in the fourth line of the sixth stanza, ‘‘Balm of hurt 
Minds’’ comes, of course, from Macbeth’s description of sleep in 
II. ii. 35-9. 

A Fragment of a Satire (p. 150) owes something to Il Penseroso. 
Compare Warton’s 
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No more I weep while awful Tragedy 

Like Sophocles array’d comes stalking by, 

(Leading ill-fated Oedipus the Blind, 

Or the lame Wretch [Philoctetes] in desert drear confin’d) 


with Milton’s 


Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 


121 


To a Friend, On His Marriage (p. 119) is an imitation of the 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso train of goddesses and personified ab- 
stractions. It also contains an echo from Lycidas. Milton has the 


inversion, 
Last came, and last did go. 
So has Warton, 
Last came, prepar’d the Bridal Joys to tell. 


An Elegy on an Infant (p. 23) puts Milton, Shakespeare, and 


Webster under contribution. Consider the passage : 


Bring then meek Daisies, and the Primrose pale, 
The snow-clad Lilly of the Velvet Vale, 
The purple Violet’s Bell empearl’d with Dew, 
Cropt at cold ev’ning, fit on Graves to strew: 
Be here no gaudy Pink, or Pansy gay, 
No Rose, the Pride of Venus, and of May; 
No full Carnation, deck’d with thousand Dies, 
Like that embroider’d Bow that copes the Skies; 
These may fair Myra at her Bosom wear, 
Or mix them fragrant in her flowing Hair: 
No such approach this sadly-solemn Scene 
Or spotted Gold, or blended Blue with Green. 


Here cast your Off’rings down, the Turf to grace, 
And nine Times round his Grave full slowly pace! 
Yet should these Flow’rs, like Alcon shortliv’d, fade, 
Call the kind Red-breast from his secret Shade, 
With loaded Bill green Myrtle-sprigs to bring, 
And fondly hov’ring plaintive Dirges sing; 


This is an imitation of the catalogue of flowers in Lycidas: 


Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
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But Warton is also remembering the catalogue of flowers in Cym. 
beline, IV, ii: 


With fairest flowers 
While summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
I’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath: the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill, —O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument! — bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘pale primrose’’ becomes Warton’s ‘‘ Primrose pale,”’ 
and Shakespeare’s ‘‘azured harebell’’ becomes Warton’s ‘‘purple 
Violet’s Bell.”’ 

The last three lines of the above passage from Warton owe some- 
thing to Shakespeare’s robin (ruddock) but they also owe some- 
thing to the dirge in The White Devil, V, ix: 


Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


An Invocation to A Water Nymph (p. 21) indeed, as Havens says, 
‘‘recalls Comus.’’® The following passage comes straight from 
Comus: 


Whose Virgin-Pow’r can break the magie Charm; 
Whose Look the black Enchanter’s Hand disarm; 
Whom Swains in neighb’ring Vales to sing delight, 
Kind Guardian of their Flocks from blasting Sprite; 


Compare with this Milton’s lines describing the water-nymph, 
Sabrina, that ‘‘virgin pure’’: 


Still she retains 
Her maid’n gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she with precious vialed liquors heals; 
For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, ... 
And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 
The clasping charm and thaw the numbing spell, 
If she be right invok’t in warbled song; 
For maid’nhood she loves, and will be swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 
In hard-besetting need. 


6The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, p. 461. 
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Warton’s Against Dress. To a Lady (p. 107) and Verses Left On 
a Lady’s Toilette (p. 175) owe their being to Jonson’s song in Epi- 
coene, I, i.’ I quote Jonson: 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed: 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes but not my heart. 


Warton’s Against Dress is a free adaptation. Here are the first two 
stanzas : 


Why will Neaera fondly deck 
With pearly Rows her polish’d Neck; 
Why with the feathery Tippet hide, 
Her swelling Bosom’s spotless Pride? 
With genuine Beauties, all your own, 
You need not borrow Venus’ Zone. 


Whenee all this fashionable Care, 
To curl that lovely Length of Hair. 
Which Nature meant shou’d flow profuse, 
In Ringlets beautifully loose: 
The studied Fopperies of Art 
No real Elegance impart. 


Warton’s third stanza has the same motif but is more original. 

Verses Left On a Lady’s Toilette is another variation on Jonson’s 
poem, but this time in heroie couplets. I give but two lines where 
Warton definitely echoes Ben: 


In Crape or Cotton Beauty strikes the heart. 
and 
Thus Raphael joins Simplicity with Grace. 


Here, too, is found an imitation of the line from Denham (see be- 
low) which Warton also imitated in Jo Mr. Addison: 


7Havens has pointed out the introduction of Carolinian lyrics into the Ton- 
son Miscellany of 1716 in ‘‘Changing Taste in the Eighteenth Century, A 
Study of Dryden’s and Dodsley’s Miscellanies,’? PMLA, xuiv (1929), 507-9, 
passim. It must not be forgotten that the lineage can be traced from Sedley 
and Rochester through Prior. The epigrams of Warton— To a certain Volu- 
minous Scribbler (p. 20), To the Right Honourable George Doddington, Esq. 
(p. 92), On a Gentleman whose Mistress had an ill Breath (p. 99), On Women 
(p. 113), ete. — represent seawrack of the tradition. Yet Warton does have 
the authentic note in the first two stanzas of Ode (p. 133) and in Against Dress. 
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Gay, but not glittering; polite, but plain. 


In the poem, To Mr. Addison (p. 167), the line describing Ad. 
dison’s style: 
Sublime, yet easy; elegant, but strong (p. 168) 


is an adaptation of Denham’s line in Cooper’s Hill: 


Though deep, but clear; though gentle yet not dull; 
Strong without rage. 


The following lines from the same poem describing Marlborough’s 
reactions to Addison’s The Campaign: 


He more than sees what you so warmly write, 

And gladly thinks himself again in Fight; 

Again his Sword, imperial Gift, unsheaths, 

And dauntless all around distributes Deaths, 

With secret Pleasure vanquishes again, 

A second Blenheim boasts, a more compleat Campaign. 


go back to the lines from Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast describing 
the Prince’s reactions to Timotheus’ lyre: 


Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o’er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes and thrice he slew the slain. 


In The Song of Judith (p. 122) the lines describing Holofernes’ 
reactions to the heroine : 


How did the captivated Hero gaze 
At every matchless Feature, gaz’d and sigh’d 
By Turns, and own’d that all his Soul was Love! 


are indebted to Dryden’s chorus in Alexander’s Feast : 


The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


This paper must be conceived of as merely tentative. Thomas 
Warton the Elder, I repeat, is worthy of study. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR FRIEDMAN AND Louis A. LANDA 
The University of Chicago 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews! published during the year 1942, together with 
some of earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliographies 
in this series. Since there is often a great time interval between the 
publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we have not 
hesitated to list again such earlier works as have been the subject 
of important reviews in the current year. We are indebted to the 
following for contributing reviews: Robert J. Allen, Emmett L. 
Avery, Roland Baughman, Gerald Eades Bentley, Donald F. Bond, 
Louis I. Bredvold, Arthur E. Case, James L. Clifford, R. S. Crane, 
A. T. Hazen, Virgil B. Heltzel, H. N. Hillebrand, Alan D. McKillop, 
Louis L. Martz, Arthur H. Nethereot, Hoyt Trowbridge, René 
Wellek. Thanks are also due to Richard L. Levin of the University 
of Chicago for aid in collecting material.? 


CONTENTS 
I. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies___.__._._.---~- 126 
II. Political and Social Background__--_-----------------_ 132 
III. Philosophy, Science, and Religion-__.----..--_---_----- 138 
IV. Literary History and Criticism__.._-..----------------- 140 
182 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 

EHR English historical review 

ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 

JMH Journal of modern history 

MIN Modern language notes 

MLQ Modern language quarterly 


1The year of a review is 1942 unless otherwise specified. 
2The editors will be grateful to students in the field for reprints or notices 
of their publications. 
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MLR Modern language review 

MP Modern philology 

NGQ Notes and queries 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 

RES Review of English studies 

SP Studies in philology 

TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Adams, C. W., and others. ‘‘Sixty-second critical bibliography of 
the history and philosophy of science and of the history of 
civilization (to April 1942).’’ Isis, xxxtv (1942), 42-91. 

Bald, R. C. ‘‘Early copyright litigation and its bibliographical in- 
terest.”’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
Xxxvi (1942), 81-96. 


Points out that the decline of the Stationers’ Company and its inability to 
protect the rights of its members after the Restoration resulted in many law 
suits and that the Copyright Law did not adequately clarify and solve the 
situation. The result was a continuance of unauthorized editions — creating 
problems for present-day bibliographers — and increased litigation. 


Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and 
Matthias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1942: Eng- 
lish language and literature.’’ PMLA, tvm (1942), 1224-74. 

Bond, Donald F. ‘‘The new Cambridge bibliography.’’ MP, xxxix 
(1942), 303-12. ' 


An important review article on the CBEL, adding hundreds of titles. Partie- 
ularly valuable on Anglo-French relationships in the eighteenth century. See 
also important reviews by René Wellek in PQ, xx1, 51-56, and F. C. Francis in 
Library, 4th ser., XXII, 250-55, and the paper by Tucker listed below. 


Bond, Donald F., and Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘ Anglo-French and 
Franco-American studies: a current bibliography.’’ Romanic 
review, xxxut (1942), 132-56. 

_ Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The headline in early books.’’ English Institute 

annual, 1941 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942), 

pp. 185-205. 


Although this paper and the one by Hinman listed below draw their illus- 
trations from the early seventeenth century, they should open up a new field 
of investigation for bibliographers working in a later period. 


Bushnell, George H. ‘‘Patrick Bower.’’ Library, 4th ser., xxm 
(1942), 23-30. 


Bower was official bookseller and bookbinder to the University of St. Andrews 
from 1747 to his death in 1814. 


Craig, Hardin (general ed.). ‘‘ Recent literature of the Renaissance: 
a bibliography.’’ SP, xxx1x (1942), 328-486. 

Day, Cyrus Lawrence, and Murrie, Eleanore Boswell. English song- 

books, 1651-1702: a bibliography, with a first-line index of songs. 
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London: Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford, 1940 (for 1937). Pp. xxi+ 439. Cf. PQ, 


180. 
a Edythe N. Backus in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 

ica, XXXVI, 234-38. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1941-1942. 
No. 9. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1942. Pp. xiii + 128. 

Downs, Robert B. ‘‘ Notable materials added to American libraries, 
1940-1941.’’ Inbrary quarterly, xm (1942), 175-220. 

Lists among others many eighteenth-century works. 

Edinburgh Bibliographical Society transactions. Vol. II, Part 2 
(Session 1939-40). A hand-list of works from the press of John 
Wreittoun at Edinburgh, 1624-c.1639. By William Beattie. 
The St. Andrews University theses, 1579-1747: a bibliographical 
introduction. By Ronald Gordon Cant. Edinburgh: The Society, 
1942. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 5, p. 444. 

English poetry to 1700. Philadelphia and New York: Rosenbach 
Co., 1941. Pp. 182. 

Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Principles of historical annotation in critical 
editions of modern texts.’’ English Institute annual, 1941 (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1942), pp. 115-28. 
The illustrations are drawn from eighteenth-century literature and from 
modern editions of eighteenth-century works. 


Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ English literature, 1660- 
1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xx1 (1942), 179-227. 
Graham, Walter (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective and 
critical bibliography for the year 1941.’’ ELH, 1x (1942), 1-35. 
Hackett, E. Byrne. Second supplement to A catalogue of the Renais- 
sance (Part two: England): English drama, etc. to 1725. (Special 
list, No. 17.) New York: Brick Row Book Shop, 1942. Pp. 243. 
Hazen, A. T. A bibliography of the Strawberry Hill Press, with a 
record of the prices at which copies have been sold. Together 
with a bibliography and census of the detached pieces by A. T. 
Hazen and J. P. Kirby. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942. 


Pp. 300. 


This bibliography attempts to list and describe completely the productions, 
down to the most ephemeral scrap, that were issued from Horace Walpole’s 
Strawberry Hill Press. In preparing the study, the author obtained collations 
of every copy that he could locate by wide travel and even wider correspond- 
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ence. But the volume is not merely a collection of catalogue entries, It is 
made up largely of carefully organized notes that embody whatever the 
author could learn, either from early records or by means of his own trained 
scrutiny, about the origin and production of Walpole’s printings. As a result 
all known variants have been compared, many fictitious imprints have been 
found out, and the wanderings of association copies have been traced almost 
from the day they left the Press. 

From this it will be seen that the bibliography is so specialized a study that 
only the author himself is really fitted to review it. It may not, however, occur 
to everyone to go as far as Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis does in his preface to the 
book, where he states that it ‘‘makes waste-paper of virtually everything 
written about the Strawberry Hill Press since Walpole’s and Kirgate’s day.”? 
To subscribe to that opinion, one must overlook Mr. Lewis’s own considerable 
contributions to the literature of the subject. Nevertheless, Mr. Hazen’s carefy] 
bibliography certainly replaces all previous attempts at listing Walpole’s 
typographical achievements, and hereafter anyone who wishes to go further 
in that particular field will find little left to do. Moreover, Mr. Hazen’s work 
avoids the limitation that too often characterizes bibliographies of private 
presses. Far from being useful only to collectors as an aid to their searches 
for rarities, the present book, with its wealth of notes and data, prepares the 
way for allied studies. In his introduction Mr. Hazen promises some of these; 
another example is suggested by the relevance of his work to the general sub- 
ject of the effect of the private-press movement upon English printing as a 
whole. 

It should be pointed out, however, that Mr. Hazen is very reticent to use the 
designation ‘‘ private press’’ in his bibliography. This is doubtless due to his 
recognition of the extreme looseness of that term. Defining the nature of a 
‘‘private press,’” and establishing the rules whereby publications are to be 
classed as the products of such a press, are tasks that have thus far defied 
critics, and the continued use of the term is justified only by the fact that a 
better one has not yet been devised. Indeed, there seems to be no wholly 
satisfactory means of putting into a single category printings that are the 
playthings of a hobbyist, and those produced by the same individual under 
the same aegis, but with public acceptance as an objective. Nor is the difficulty 
lessened by the example of Walpole’s venture, for, while the personal nature 
of his enterprise is unquestioned, the fact remains that some 2,000 copies of 
his first production were bundled off to a publisher. Regardless of whether his 
move was financially profitable, the size of the edition and the method chosen 
for its distribution remove the Strawberry Hill Press from the strictly dilet- 
tante class and impart to it the element needed to bring it within the scope 
of the serious study of English printing. 

Mr. Hazen’s minute examination of the Strawberry Hill imprints will greatly 
facilitate one phase of that study. Before the development of the modern con- 
ception of quality in printing can be finally and completely analyzed, there 
will have to be a just reckoning of the part played by so-called ‘‘ private- 
pressmen’’ — those opinioned amateurs who have insisted, during the last two 
centuries, on printing books of their own choice in ways that best pleased them- 
selves. Such men, as compared with those who perforce have been concerned 
chiefly with meeting competition, have always had the greater opportunity and 
incentive to stress classic ideals of craftsmanship. If their accomplishments 
have rarely lived up to their doctrines, it is perhaps for the same reason that 
one seldom finds a truly great artist who paints only in his spare time. 

Walpole, though not the first of the breed of ‘‘private-pressmen,’’ was cer- 
tainly among the most spectacular. If he failed to produce monumental speci- 
mens of printing, the reason lay at least partly in the fact that his personality 
was too varied and his enthusiasms were too numerous to permit him to dedicate 
himself to any single outlet of his talent. This very weakness, however, lends 
significance to his press in quite another direction. Though of no remarkable 
stature himself in literature or art, he was nevertheless, by virtue of his 
energetic interest in both those fields, constantly in contact with most of the 
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at figures of his day. The activities at the Strawberry Hill Press often 
reflected those contacts, which in turn are highly revealing of a particular 
segment of the English social structure during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. That alone insures the value of Mr. Hazen’s study to certain scholars, 
who will find much of their first work simplified by the author’s orderly pre- 
sentation of the facts surrounding the origin and production of Walpole’s 

intings. 
— : tempted to lay perhaps too much emphasis on the importance to 
scholarship of Mr. Hazen’s book, to the neglect of its obvious usefulness as 
an adjunct of collecting. This is in no way impaired by the author’s exhaustive 
investigations — indeed, the full discussions of states and variants and the 
resolving of many vexing questions of priority or validity of issues will assist 
and clarify the search for rarities. Nor is the bibliographer’s debt to the 
collector forgotten. The introduction draws special attention to the part 
played by the early admirers of Walpole’s hobby in preserving data that might 
otherwise have been lost, and Mr. Hazen is careful to acknowledge that his 
study owes its completeness to the generosity of present-day librarians and 
collectors — and to one in particular, Mr. Wilmarth Lewis, who placed at his 
disposal an unequaled array of duplicates and variants of Strawberry Hill 
imprints. 

The bibliography is divided into two chronologically-arranged sections, 
‘‘Books’’ and ‘‘ Detached pieces.’’ Mr. Hazen gives eredit to his collaborator, 
Mr. J. P. Kirby, for most of the information pertaining to the latter group. 
Of the 137 entries in the volume, 34 are books or pamphlets of some size, and 
perhaps 40 of the ‘‘Detached pieces’’ are of only slightly less individual 
significance, being for the most part broadsheets of occasional verse, largely 
Walpole’s own. In addition, there are 26 entries in two appendixes devoted 
to doubtful or wrongly-attributed printings. Minor pieces comprise the remain- 
der; these are mainly title-pages for albums and other special collections, shelf- 
back labels for books, exhibit labels, cards of admission and address, printed 
rules, and the like. Taken separately, these bits of printing are unimpressive, 
but in the aggregate they furnish a clear picture of the daily activities of the 
Press. 

Under each entry the matter is systematically disposed. References are given 
to Lowndes whenever possible, after which come extracts from contemporary 
accounts bearing on the origin, printing, and distribution of the pieces, followed 
by the author’s own comments on those subjects. Regular collations come 
next, both by signatures and pagination. Some users of the work may be dis- 
turbed by the distance that sometimes separates these from the main entries — 
as much as two or three pages when the preceding notes are unusually full. 

Under the heading ‘‘States and variants’’ the author discusses forgeries and 
fictitious imprints as well as honest reissues. Bibliographers are becoming 
increasingly aware of the evidence to be found in a printer’s choice of paper 
and type, and Mr. Hazen takes full advantage of such evidence to provide 
clinching points in many instances of suspected fraudulence. The status of 
certain variants among Strawberry Hill printing has tried investigators ever 
since Walpole’s death, but the present bibliography leaves few such questions 
unsolved. 

At the end of each entry is a census of known copies. This is complete for 
the ‘‘Detached pieces,’’ but in the case of ‘‘Books’’ it is highly selective, 
noting only those items whose pedigrees are traceable to the eighteenth century. 
Also included here are the auction and sale prices that the listed copies have 
commanded. Such information will be of interest not only to collectors, but, 
in the author’s words, ‘‘to others as a part of the social and economic history 
of book-collecting.’’ 

An exceptional feature of the bibliography is the substitution of title-page 
reproductions for the usual cumbersome line-by-line transcriptions, permitting 
condensed titles to be used as the main entries. All but four of the ‘‘ Books’? 
and five of thé major ‘‘ Detached pieces’’ are illustrated; the omissions are 
usually self-explanatory. On the other hand, there are no plates of the mis- 
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cellaneous items at the end or of those in the two appendixes, omissions which 
give rise to two minor criticisms of the volume. In the first place, fuller entries 
ought to have been supplied when reproductions were omitted. Secondly, as 
few copies are likely to exist of the more ephemeral bits, and since they appear 
in the main to be rather small, it would seem all the more desirable to Tepro- 
duce them. That need not have added greatly to the publisher’s expense. 
they might, for example, have been grouped together in two or three large 
plates. — ROLAND BAUGHMAN. 


Heltzel, Virgil B. A check list of courtesy books in the Newberry 


Library. Chicago: Newberry Library, 1942. Pp. ix + 161. 


A short-title list of nearly fifteen hundred works originally composed or 
published prior to the year 1775, with a selected list of reference works, 


Herbert, Robert. Limerick printers and printing: Part One of 
the catalogue of the local collection in the City of IAmerick Pub. 
lic Library. Limerick: City of Limerick Public Library, 1942. 
Briefly noted in TLS, Nov. 14, p. 564. 
Hinman, Charlton. ‘‘New uses for headlines as_ bibliographical 
evidence.’’ English Institute annual, 1941 (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942), pp. 207-22. 


International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited for the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, Oxford. Thir- 
teenth year, 1938. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1941. Pp. xxix + 
424, 


Lach, Donald F. ‘‘China and the era of the Enlightenment.’’ JMH, 
xiv (1942), 209-23. 


A bibliographical article discussing modern studies of Chinese-European 
relations in all fields during the era of the Enlightenment. 


McDowell, R. B., and others, ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1940.” 
Irish historical studies, mt (1942), 78-104. 


MeNeill, John T, ‘‘Some recent English books in church history.” 
Crozer quarterly, x1x (1942), 51-59. 


MacPike, E. F. ‘‘ English, Scottish and Irish diaries, journals, com- 
monplace-books, ete., 1550-1900: a bibliographical guide to 
selected material.’’ Bulletin of bibliography and dramatic indez, 
xvi (1942), 183-35. 

To be continued. 

Morgan, William Thomas. A bibliography of British history (1700- 
1715), with special reference to the reign of Queen Anne. Vols. 
IV and V (with Chloe Siner Morgan). Bloomington, Indiana, 
1941, 1942. 


Volume IV contains: Unpublished manuscripts. Volume V contains the foi- 
lowing: Addenda and corrigenda; Supplements to Volumes I-III; Appendix 
I: Important ministers of state; Appendix II: Anglican episcopate (1700- 
1715) ; Comprehensive index to Volumes I, II, III, and V. See the review of 
Volume III by George Sherburn in MP, xxxiIx, 324-25. 
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“Phe Newton sale — Part III.’’ TLS, Feb. 14, 1942, p. 84; Feb. 21, 
p. 96. 

Offor, R. A collection of books in the University Library, Leeds, 
printed before the nineteenth century, containing (a) transla- 
tions from English into French, (b) French books on Great 
Britain, Part 5: 1660-1686. Leeds: Chorley and Pickersgill, 


1942. 
Reprinted from Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society (Literary 
and historical section), v, pt. v (1942), 277-93. 


Paine, Clarence S. ‘‘The comedy of manners (1660-1700) : a refer- 
ence guide to the comedies of the Restoration.’’ Bulletin of bib- 
licgraphy and dramatic index, xvur (1942), 145-48. 

Part VI 

Pollard, Graham. ‘‘ Notes on the size of the sheet.’’ Library, 4th ser., 

xx (1941), 105-37. 


Mr. Pollard has presented a brilliant summary, with numerous examples, of 
the physical and economic difficulties that have produced books of varying sizes 
through the centuries. The discussion of vellum manuscripts, though it is in 
some ways only a pleasant preliminary to the discussion of the old newspapers 
that are his real love, seems to me a brilliant demonstration, valuable both to 
palaeographers and to bibliographers. 

The phrasing of the Stamp Act of 1712 left a legal loophole of which the 
publishers of newspapers took advantage when they discovered that by the use 
of double sheets (to be cut in half afterwards) their stamp duty could be 
halved. Mr. Pollard’s exposition of this specific economic incentive to technical 
change remedies one serious omission in my own notes on double sheets 
(Library, 1935), an omission that Professor Pottle pointed out to me some 
ears ago. 

. It may be well to point out that although the sizes of books have changed, 
the sizes of paper have remained astonishingly constant. When Mr. Pollard 
says on page 123 that Pope’s Essay on criticism is a smaller quarto than Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, he is of course correct; but the change means that the 
larger sizes of book papers have been made (for economic reasons) more 
fashionable, not that the papermakers have been slowly stretching their moulds 
to accommodate Boswell’s Life; that is, the Essay on criticism is printed on 
post paper (my memory may be faulty, for I have not handled a copy for two 
years), whereas Boswell’s Life is on demy paper. We may express the differ- 
ence in the other direction by observing that Johnson’s Rambler of 1750, pot 
folio, is considerably smaller than the first folio of Shakespeare, but if folded 
once it fits exactly with any Elizabethan pot quarto. Two quartos may differ 
in size, in other words, not because one was printed in 1650 and the other in 
1750, but because one was printed on pot paper and the other on fools- 
cap. — A. T. HAZEN. 


“Short title list of books printed in America before 1800.’’ Com- 
piled by Thomas C. Pears, Jr. Journal of the Department of 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., xx (1941), 
355-72. 


Addition to an earlier list of books in the library of the Department of 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Baxter, Law, Watts, 
Priestley are among the English theologians who were being read in America. 


Summers, Montague. A Gothic bibliography. London: Fortune 
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Press; New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xx + 
621. 


Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLQ, 11, 486-88; by F. Gordon Roe in the 
Connoisseur, 168-70. 


Summers, Montague. ‘‘The Minerva Press.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct, 
17, 1942, p. 516. 


Seven additions for 1795 to Miss Blakey’s The Minerva Press, 1790-1899 
(1939). 


Taylor, Archer. Renaissance reference books: a checklist of some 
bibliographies printed before 1700. (Renaissance bibliographies 
and checklists, No. 1.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1941. Pp. ii + 24. 

Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘English translations from the French, 1650- 
1700: corrections and additions to the C. B. E. L.”? PQ, xx 
(1942), 391-404. 

Work in progress, 1942, in the modern humanities. Edited by James 
M. Osborn and Patricia Maxwell Withner. Modern Humanities 
Research Association. Bulletin No. 20A, May, 1942. Pp. xv+ 
314. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. XXI, 1940. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1942. Pp. 267. 


il. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Atkinson, C. T. ‘‘The army under the early Hanoverians.’’ Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Research, xx1 (1942), 138-47. 

The Barrington papers: selected from the letters and papers of Ad- 
mitral the Hon. Samuel Barrington. Vol. I1. Edited by D. Bon- 
ner-Smith. London: Navy Records Society, 1942. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 10, p. 15. 

Beloff, Max. ‘‘A London apprentice’s notebook, 1702-5.’’ History, 

xxvir (1942), 38-45. 


Miscellaneous information about the paper trade in the early years of 
Anne’s reign. 


Bryant, Arthur. The years of endurance, 1793-1802. London: Col- 
lins, 1942. Pp. xiv + 375. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 14, p. 558. 
Buck, Philip W. The politics of mercantilism. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., [1942]. Pp. viii + 240. 


Rev. by E. L. Bogart in AHR, xLvill, 177-78; by Charles Woolsey Cole in 
JMH, xiv, 415; by Frank Knight in Journal of political economy, L, 952-54. 

The exposition of mercantilist views in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, supported by quotations from and references to many economic tracts, 
makes Buck’s book a valuable introduction to economic theory in the period. 
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Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The course of post in the eighteenth century.’’ 
N&Q, cLxxxm (1942), 67-69. 

Conn, Stetson. Gibraltar in British diplomacy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. (Yale historical publications, Vol. XLI.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 317. 

Rev. by Vera Brown Holmes in JMH, xiv, 527-28. 

Cope, S. R. ‘‘The Goldsmids and the development of the London 
money market during the Napoleonic Wars.’’ Economica, 1x 
(1942), 180-206. 

Crissey, Merrill H., and Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘Corruption in Parlia- 
ment, 1660-1677.’’ Huntington Library quarterly, v1 (1942), 
106-14. 

Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘English foreign policy.’ Huntington Library 
quarterly, v (1942), 419-78. 

The first section (pp. 419-35) is entitled ‘‘ Peace and war, 1783-1802.’’ 

Dykes, Eva Beatrice. The negro in English Romantic thought, or a 
study of sympathy for the oppressed. Washington, D. C.: Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1942. Pp. 197. 

Covers the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

An eighteenth-century antiquary: the sketches and notes of Austin 
Cooper (1759-1830). Printed by direction of his great-grandson, 
Albert Damer Cooper. Edited by Llam Price. Dublin: John 
Falconer, 1942. 

Rev. in Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, LxI1, 128-29. 

Falk, Bernard. The Bridgewater millions: a candid family history. 


London: Hutchinson, 1942. 
Rev. in TLS, June 13, p. 294. 
Fellowes, Edmund H. English cathedral music, from Edward VI 
to Edward VII. London: Methuen, 1941. Pp. ix + 268. 
Rev. by O. R. Clarke in Theology, xLiv, 125-26; in TLS, Feb. 14, p. 82. 
Floyd, Norman Brooks. ‘‘The political thought of Edward Hyde, 
first Earl of Clarendon.’’ Harvard University School of Arts 
and Sciences summaries of theses... for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, 1939 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Univer- 
sity, 1942), pp. 110-13. 
Furst, Herbert. ‘‘Christie’s, 1766-1942.’’ Apollo, xxxv1 (1942), 
154-58. 
Gove, Philip Babcock. ‘‘An Oxford convict in Maryland.’’ Mary- 
land historical magazine, Xxxxvu (1942), 193-98. 
Guttridge, George Herbert. English Whiggism and the American 
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Revolution. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1942. Pp. 153. 


Hamilton, Earl J. ‘‘ Profit inflation and industrial revolution, 1751. 
1800.’’ Quarterly journal of economics, Lv1 (1942), 256-73, 


Harper, Lawrence A. ‘‘Mercantilism and the American Revoly. 
tion.’’ Canadian historical review, xxmt (1942), 1-15. 
Hayes, Richard. ‘‘ Biographical dictionary of Irishmen in Franee.”’ 
Studies, Xxx1 (1942), 111-23, 237-51, 331-42. 
Mainly seventeenth- and eighteenth-century figures. 
Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘Cocker’s arithmetic.’’ N@Q, cLxxxm (1942), 50. 
About two Restoration school teachers. 
Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘More London shop-signs.’’ N&Q, cLxxxm (1942), 
44-47, 62-63, 74-77, 90-92. 
For the most part signs of the 1720’s. 
Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘The numbering of houses in London streets.” 
(1942), 100-101. 
Hood, Dorothy. The Admirals Hood. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 
Pp. 255. 
Humphreys, A. L. ‘‘Covent Garden: eccentric characters of the 
past.’’ N&Q, (1942), 254-56, 352-55. 
Cf. J. Paul de Castro, ibid., pp. 360-61. 
Humphreys, A. L. ‘‘Long Acre without the coach-builders.’’ N&Q, 
(1942), 72-74, 86-89. 
Long Acre in the seventeenth and eighteenth ceniuries. Cf. J. P. de C,, 
ibid., p. 178. 
Jones, Louis C. The clubs of the Georgian rakes. (Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in English and comparative literature, No. 157.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi + 259. 


Mr. Jones’s readable account of Georgian rakery is a useful contribution to 
English social history. In drawing upon earlier writers the author has dis- 
tinguished between fact and journalistic sensationalism in a manner that in- 
spires confidence. Unpublished manuscript material examined abroad permits 
him to draw a more complete picture of the various Hell-Fire Clubs, the Beef- 
steaks, and their Scottish and Irish counterparts than any which has yet ap- 
peared. The clubs emerge as an essentially urban phenomenon characteristic 
of eighteenth-century English society during the years before ‘‘the great ethical 
revolution which was a part of romanticism and which brought on the triumph 
of middle-class morality.’’ Although Mr. Jones has not chosen to view his 
subject in terms of the whole complex of eighteenth-century morals, he manages 
to make clear the part played by profligacy in the contemporary scene as well 
as in the lives of the rakes themselves. — RoBertT J. ALLEN. 


Jordan, W. K. Men of substance: a study of the thought of two 


English revolutionaries. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
[1942]. Pp. ix + 283. 


Rev. by Winthrop 8. Hudson in Church history, x1, 337-38. The two revolu- 
tionaries are Henry Parker (1604-1652) and Henry Robinson (1605-1673?). 
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Though Jordan’s study is concerned with the period before 1660, it is useful 
packground for the following decades. Sections are devoted to religious, 
political, social, and economic thought. 


Kimball, Fiske. ‘‘The creation of the Rococo.’’ Journal of the War- 


burg and Courtland Institutes, 1v (1941), 119-23. 


A brief study of the emergence of the French rococo from the Italian high 
baroque, emphasizing the influence on architecture and decoration, 1699-1715. 


Klingberg, Frank J. ‘‘The evolution of the humanitarian spirit in 
eighteenth-century England.’’ Pennsylvania magazine of his- 
tory and biography, Lxvi (1942), 260-78. 

Kronenberger, Louis. Kings and desperate men: life in eighteenth- 
century England. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 
xiv + 323. 


Rev. by C. A. Moore in AHR, XLvil, 98-99; by Katherine Woods in New 
York Times book review, April 5, p. 3. 


Lane, Jane. King James the last. Preface by Compton Mackenzie. 

London: Andrew Dakers, 1942. Pp. 336. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 488. 

Lavrovsky, V. M. Parliamentary enclosure of the common fields in 
England at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. Moscow and Leningrad, 1940. Pp. 200. 

Rev. by Christopher Hill in Economic history review, x1, 92-95. The book 
is in Russian. 

Lawson, Cecil C. P. A history of the uniforms in the British Army. 
Vol. II: From 1715 to 1760. London: Peter Davies, 1941. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 14, p. 75. 

Lloyd, L. S. ‘‘Musieal theory in the early Philosophical transac- 
tions.’’ Notes and records of the Royal Society of London, m 
(1941), 149-57. 

McConnell, Francis J. Evangelicals, revolutionists, and idealists: 
six English contributors to American thought and action, (Drew 
Theological Seminary lectures in biography.) Nashville, Tenn. : 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 184. 

Biographical studies of Oglethorpe, Wesley, Whitefield, Paine, Berkeley, and 

Wilberforce. 

Mackenzie, Agnes Mure. Scotland in modern times, 1720-1939. Lon- 
don : Chambers; New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xx + 412. 

Rev. by Arvel B. Erickson in JMH, xiv, 529-31. 

Mackinnon, James. A history of modern liberty, Vol. IV: The strug- 

gle with the Stuarts, 1647-1689. London: Longmans, 1942. Pp. 


523. 
Rev. by W. Ernest Beet in London quarterly and Holborn review, April, 1942, 
pp. 191-93; in TLS, Feb. 21, p. 92. 
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Milligan, Burton. ‘‘Counterfeiters and clippers in the sixteenth ang 
seventeenth centuries.’’ N&Q, cLxxxm (1942), 100-105. 
Cf. P. D. Mundy, ibid., p. 153. 
Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘George Grenville and Eton in the 1760’s,.” 
Huntington Iabrary quarterly, v (1942), 374-81. 


Oake, Roger B. ‘‘Political elements in criticism of Voltaire in Eng. 
land, 1732-47.’’ MEN, (1942), 348-54 


‘‘The Old Pretender in Rome.’’ Notes and queries for Somerset and 
Dorset, xxim (1941), 272-78. 


An informative letter written by the Marquis of Blandford, whose mother 
was the eldest daughter of the Duke of Marlborough. Cf. ibid., pp. 292-94, 


298-99. 
Parker, William Riley. ‘‘ Milton on King James the second.’’ MLQ, 
(1942), 41-44. 


Describes an adaptation of Milton’s Tenure of kings and magistrates to 
apply to the Revolution of 1688. 


Proceedings and debates of the British parliaments. respecting 
North America, Vol. V : 1739-1754. Edited by Leo Francis Stock. 
Washigton, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1941, 
Pp. 658. 

Queensberry, the tenth Marquess of. The sporting Queensberrys, 
London: Hutchinson, 1942. Pp. 288. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 21, p. 92. 

Quinlan, Maurice James. Victorian prelude: a history of English 
manners, 1700-1830. (Columbia University studies in English 
and comparative literature, No. 155.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 299. 


Rev. by Robert K. Eckles in JMH, xiv, 377-78; by Robert E. Keighton in 
Crozer quarterly, X1x, 160-61; by Caroline Robbins in AHR, xuviu, 99-100. 


Ransome, Mary. ‘‘The reliability of contemporary reporting of the 
debates of the House of Commons, 1727-1741.’’ Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, x1x (1942), 67-79. 


This essay assesses the reliability of ‘‘the later work of Boyer, and of the 
Political State of Great Britain after his death in 1729; the early reports of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and the London Magazine, followed by the ‘dis- 
guised’ reports which appeared in both these magazines after 1738; and the 
early reports of Johnson.’’ 


Read, Stanley E. ‘‘Some observations on William Hogarth’s Anal- 
ysis of beauty: a bibliographical study.’’ Huntington Library 
quarterly, v (1942), 360-73. 

Rutherford, G. ‘‘Sidelights on Commodore Johnstone’s expedition 
to the Cape. Part I.’’ Mariner’s mirror, xxv (1942), 189-212. 


An expedition of some interest for naval, diplomatic, and parliamentary 
history. 


ad 
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g, G. The dignity of kingship asserted. Reproduced in facsimile 
from the edition of 1660, with an introduction by William R. 
Parker. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942 (for the 
Facsimile Text Society). Pp. xxi + 248. 

Sands, Mollie. ‘‘The singing-master in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land.’’ Music & letters, xxu (1942), 69-80. 

Scholes, Perey A. ‘‘A new enquiry into the life and work of Dr. 
Burney.’’ Proceedings of the Musical Association, txvu (1941), 
1-30. 

Sier, L. C. ‘‘Experiences in the Great Fire of London, 1666.’’ 
Essex review, ut (1942), 132-37. 

Prints a letter from a London merchant — nothing very new. 

Southworth, James Granville. Vauxhall Gardens: a chapter in the 

social history of England. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 192. 
Rev. by Robert B. Eckles in JMH, xiv, 377-78. 


Stimson, Dorothy. ‘‘Christopher Wren, F. R. 8.’’ Scientific month- 
ly, (1941), 360-67. 

Sypher, Wylie. Guinea’s captive kings: British anti-slavery litera- 
ture of the XVIIIth century. Chapel Hill: University of North 


Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. x + 340. 


Rev. by Hoxie N. Fairchild in JEGP, xu1, 555-58; by Robert B. Heilman in 
South Atlantic quarterly, xL, 338-39; by Eric Williams in Political science 
quarterly, LV11, 636-37; by Louis B. Wright in MLQ, m1, 485-86. 


Tate, W. E. ‘‘Members of Parliament and the proceedings upon 
enclosure bills.’’ Economic history review, xmt (1942), 68-75. 
Tate, W. E. ‘‘Some unexplored records of the enclosure movement. ’’ 

EHR, uv (1942), 250-63. 
Trevelyan, George Macaulay. English social history: a survey of 
siz centuries, from Chaucer to Queen Victoria. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. xii + 628. 
Chapters IX-XIII are concerned with England from 1660 to 1800; Chapter 
XIV is on Scotland in the eighteenth century. 


Turberville, A. S. ‘‘ Aristoecracy and revolution : the British peerage, 


1789-1832.’’ History, xxv1 (1942), 240-63. 

Westergaard, Waldemar. ‘‘A Danish diplomat at the court of 
Charles II.’’ Pacific historical review, x1 (1942), 1-18. 

Wilson, Charles. Anglo-Dutch commerce and finance in the eight- 
eenth century. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 


Maemillan Co., 1941. Pp. xviii + 235. 
Rev. by 8S. T. Bindoff in Economic history review, x11, 89-90; by Carl William 
Eldon in JMH, xiv, 528-29; by E. Victor Morgan in Economie journal, Lu, 
76-79, 
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III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Agner, Arber. ‘‘ Nehemiah Grew (1641-1712) and Marcello Malpighi 
(1628-1694) : an essay in comparison.’’ Isis, Xxxiv (1942), 7-16, 
Blau, Joseph L. ‘‘The diffusion of the Christian interpretation of 
the Cabala in English literature.’’ Review of religion, v1 (1942), 


146-68. 
The eighteenth century is very briefly treated. 


Bromiley, G. W. ‘‘Humanist trends of the eighteenth century.” 
Evangelical quarterly, xtv (1942), 198-213. 

Carlson, Leland H. ‘‘A history of the Presbyterian party from 
Pride’s Purge to the dissolution of the Long Parliament,” 


Church history, xt (1942), 83-122. 
Useful for throwing light on the following decades. 


Curtis, W. Hugh. William Curtis, 1746-1799: fellow of the Linnean . 
Society, botanist, and entomologist. With some notes on his son- 
in-law, Samuel Curtis. Winchester: Warren and Son, 1942. 

Edwards, Maldwyn L. ‘‘The years of unrest : 1790-1800 (Part IT).” 


London quarterly and Holborn review, Jan., 1942, pp. 84-93. 
Part I appeared in Oct., 1941. Concerned with Methodism. 


Furlong, E. J. ‘‘The study of logic in Trinity College, Dublin.” 
Hermathena, ux (1942), 38-53. 


Some material on the eighteenth century. 
Gardner, William Bradford. ‘‘George Hickes and the origin of the 


Bangorian Controversey.’’ SP, xxxrx (1942), 65-78. 


An attempt to sketch an adequate background for such works as Cibber’s 
The Non-Juror, Johnson’s life of Fenton, and Chapter XIV of Macaulay’s 
History of England, which can be properly understood only in the light of the 
controversey. Mr. Gardner points out, and endeavors to supply, the need for 
a careful statement of the origin and the precise political and religious issues 
of the controversey. 


Houghton, Walter E., Jr. ‘‘The English virtuoso in the seventeenth 
eentury.’’ (1942), 51-73, 190-219. 


The history of classical scholarship and of science has been competently sur- 
veyed, and many good biographies of scholars and scientists have been written, 
but no historical study of virtuosity has yet appeared. In what may be re- 
garded as an introduction to such a study Mr. Houghton’s article, which 
attempts a definition of virtuosity in seventeenth-century England in terms of 
its origin, sources, growth, and decline, constitutes the groundwork for the 
study of this neglected and often misunderstood but important aspect of 
English intellectual culture. Mr. Houghton has not made the mistake of 
assuming that the interests and activities of the virtuoso can be inferred from 
isolated instances or from a few scattered texts, for the virtuoso, who had his 
phases, can only be known by studying all the various influences which from 
time to time affected him to modify his attitudes and activities. I think it 
will be clear to any reader of this article that the future historian of English 
virtuosity must give attention to a great variety of matters which enter into 
the problem. He must make some study of the earlier movement on the con- 
tinent — especially in Italy —and he must examine such of the ideals of the 
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early humanist educators and the later writers of courtesy as have a bearing 
on the subject. He must be fully informed of the decline of the nobility and 
the rise of the merchant or wealthy classes with their increased leisure, and 
of the development of science and the study of antiquities. Such a study, if 
well done, would appear to be a huge enterprise, and yet it cannot be said that 
it should not be undertaken, for its need will be obvious to any reader of this 
article. In this initial study Mr. Houghton has cleared the ground by begin- 
ing with the thing of primary importance — definition. I find his interpreta- 
tions of texts and his treatment of influences in the growth and decline of 
virtuosity marked by discrimination and imagination. The ironic role of 
Bacon’s influence in the movement has not, so far as I know, been adequately 
estimated hitherto, nor has the distinction between the virtuoso and the pure 
scientist ever before been so clearly presented. A sufficient number of sig- 
nificant topics for investigation have here been suggested to convince any 
reader that the entire subject deserves such further study as would eventually 
make possible a complete history of English virtuosity. — Virem B. 


Kirby, Ethyn Williams. George Keith (1638-1716). (Published for 
the American Historical Association.) New York: Appleton- 


Century, 1942. Pp. 177. 


Rev. by Thomas E. Drake in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biog- 
raphy, LXVI, 484-85; by Niels Henry Sonne in Church history, x1, 339-40; by 
F. B. Tolles in New England quarterly, xv, 376-78. 


Leavelle, Arnaud B. ‘‘ James Wilson and the relation of the Scottish 
metaphysics to American political thought.’’ Political science 
quarterly, (1942), 394-410. 


Lyons, H. G. ‘‘ The officers of the Royal Society (1662-1860).’’ Notes 
and records of the Royal Society of London, 1 (1941), 116-40. 


Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘The early letters and career of Theophilus 
Lindsey.”?’ NG&Q, cuxxxu (1942), 310-14, 338-41; c~xxxm 
(1942), 3-5, 40-44. 

Letters to Francis, tenth Earl of Huntington, by ‘‘the father of Unitarian- 

ism. 

0’Conor, John J. The Catholic revival in England. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1942. Pp. viii + 102. 

Covers the period 1770-1892. 

Rolleston, Sir Humphrey. ‘‘ Edmund Dickinson (1624-1707), D. M., 
F. R. C. P.”’ Annals of medical history, 3rd ser., 1v (1942), 175- 
80. 


Dickinson was an Oxford don, a physician in ordinary to Charles II and 
James II, and a writer on semi-biblical history. 


Russell, Elbert. A history of Quakerism. New York: Maemillan 


Co., 1942. Pp. 586. 
Rev. by Charles A. Hawley in Church history, x1, 338-39. The first two of 
the three parts are ‘‘The rise of the society (1647-1691) ’’ and ‘‘The age of 
quietism (1691-1827).’’ 
Salmon, E. G. ‘‘Philosophy and science.’’ New Scholasticism, xv1 
(1942), 130-49. 


Descartes and Newton are treated, among others. 
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Seward, Albert C. ‘‘Christ’s Hospital and the Royal Society,” 
Notes and records of the Royal Society of London, m (1941) 
141-45. 


Sheehan, Donal. ‘‘Charles White: eighteenth century surgeon,” 
Annals of medical history, 3rd ser., 1v (1942), 132-46, 


Siddall, R. S. ‘‘George Cheyne: eighteenth century clinician ang 
medical author.’’ Annals of medical history, 3rd ser., 1v (1942), 
95-109. 


Sykes, Norman. ‘‘The Duke of Newcastle as ecclesiastical minister,” 
EHR, (1942), 59-84. 


This article offers considerable insight into the politics of clerical appoint. 
ments. An account, derived mainly from the voluminous correspondence of 
Newcastle, of his successes and failures in persuading George II and George III 
to accept his nominations for preferment. Among the bishops ‘‘made’’ by 
Newcastle were Secker, Lowth, Warburton. 


Willey, Basil. The eighteenth century background: studies on the 
idea of nature in the thought of the period. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1940; New York: Columbia University Press, 1941, 


Pp. viii + 301. Cf. PQ, xx, 188. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in Library quarterly, x11, 325-26; by Walter Graham 
in JEGP, xi, 246-48; by Gerald Kernan in Theological studies, 11, 297-99; 
by D. M. Low in RES, xvit1, 118-21; by George Sabine in Philosophical review, 
LI, 335-36; by E. G. Salmon in Thought, xvii, 331-33. 


Wright, Conrad. ‘‘ Edwards and the Arminians on the freedom of 


the will.’’ Harvard theological review, xxxv (1942), 241-61. 
Locke, Daniel Whitby, Samuel Clarke, Isaac Watts are briefly treated. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Alleman, Gellert Spencer. Matrimonial law and the materials of 


Restoration comedy. Wallingford, Pa., 1942. Pp. vii + 155. 


Rev. in CLXXXxIII, 389. 

In the background of much discussion of the Restoration comedy of manners 
lies some uncertainty as to how great a gap exists between the life and times 
of that age and the world described in the comedies; the opinion has even been 
ventured that the world of the comedies is one so set apart from ‘‘real life’’ 
that to it cannot be applied the customary judgments, moral and otherwise. 
Students will weleome Mr. Alleman’s study for the light it casts upon this 
problem. Selecting one important phase of the society depicted in the plays, 
he has set the dramatic treatment of matrimony against the background of 
matrimonial law and practice in the seventeenth century as they appear in 
statutes, canon law, legal practices and trials, and judicial decisions. In effect, 
he asks the question: How closely did the dramatists pattern their treatment of 
marriage upon the customs and practices of their day? To answer this query, 
he studies three phases of the subject: marriage contracts, irregular (clandes- 
tine, tricked, or deceptive) marriages, and the termination of marriage. 

For each of these categories Mr. Alleman’s method is generally to establish 
the prevailing law or custom and to examine the dramatic situations with re- 
spect to their resemblance to contemporary ones. In regard to contracts, for 
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example, he shows that the late seventeenth century recognized contracts de 
senti, which were true and enforceable marriages, and contracts de futuro, 
which might or might not become true ones; in the comedies he finds, however, 
that, although audience and playwrights realized the force of such agreements, 
the dramatists were rarely interested in giving a detailed treatment of con- 
tracts, for their ‘‘situations seem to be taken from literature rather than from 
life.’ For clandestine marriages, a very popular theme, the resemblance be- 

n drama and contemporary life is closer; for tricked or mock marriages 
the dramatists range further into the improbable. For both the law and the 
dramatic practice Mr. Alleman gives a wealth of illustrative material which 
will be valuable to any reader, and to make his analysis of the comedies readily 
intelligible and useful, he makes good use of tables and charts. He offers (p. 
82) a table showing the frequency of clandestine marriages in the comedies and 

. 84-105) a comprehensive chart in which he analyzes the motives and cir- 
cumstances of the matrimonial situations with special attention to their pre- 
sumed validity in a contemporary ecclesiastical court. 

Mr. Alleman does not suggest that his study settles the question of the 
actuality of the comedies, yet it does fulfill his hope that the information pre- 
sented will give the modern reader a comprehension of Restoration comedy 
which is closer to that ‘‘which the original audience might have had.’’ His ae- 
count of matrimonial law is enlightening, and he demonstrates amply that a 
knowledge of it will improve our understanding of the relation between the 
dramatic motifs and their social background. What we learn of that relation- 
ship may perhaps be what we have already suspected: that both the dramatists 
and audience were aware of some of the intricacies of matrimonial law and 
custom and that, although the playwrights based their treatment of marriage 
generally upon current practices, they felt no particular obligation to make the 
patterns of their matrimonial situations a detailed and accurate reflection of 
those practices. Thus, although Mr. Alleman’s materials do not permit a final 
verdict upon the relation of drama and life, they do illuminate the complexities 
of the drama and bring the two closer together. — EMmerr L. AVERY. 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘ Proposals for a new London theatre in 1737.”’ 


NGQ, (1942), 286-87. 
Cf. J. Paul de Castro, ibid., p. 346. 


Baker, Herschel. John Philip Kemble: the actor in his theatre. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 


414. 


John Kemble was intended by his father for the priesthood, and to this end 
was educated in a Catholic seminary in England and, for four years, at Douay. 
Thus he had a classical training remarkable in an actor of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is probable that at Douay, where he was prominent in declamation 
contests and in acting, he acquired his respect for decorum and the dignity of 
formal eloquence. In after years (p. 253) he defended his style to John Taylor 
by pointing out that ‘‘[declamation], after all, was the essence of Greek 
tragedy.’’ It is hard to see where else he might have derived the convictions 
upon which, from his earliest acting years, he built his style. The provincial 
troupes of England, in the age of Garrick, would not seem to be the best schools 
for the grand manner, and he was with them for too short a time; furthermore, 
every evidence suggests that his theory of acting grew out of deeply planted 
convictions. 

Along with his great sister he is remembered now chiefly for bringing back 
into vogue, after the ‘‘naturalism’’ of Garrick, the formal style of ‘‘clas- 
sicism.’’? For thirty years or more these two dominated the London stage, a 
circumstance easily credible for Siddons but less easily to be understood for 
Kemble. How a man so stiff in his manner, so cool in his feelings, so deficient 
in voice, so precise and deliberate in his handling of text won a great and 
lasting hold on public favor is hard to see. Mr. Baker faces the problem 
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bravely, but this reviewer confesses that he is still not quite satisfied of the 
answer. 

As a man of education and of some small pretensions to published composi- 
tion, Kemble was welcomed to the society of scholars and fancied himself jp 
the role of scholar. Yet in those activities of his profession where scholarshi 
had its seope—that is, in the preparation of texts and the production of 
plays — he showed a good many of the characteristic defects of the theatre of 
his age. ‘‘For Kemble’s purposes,’’ says Mr. Baker (p. 158), ‘‘Shakespeare 
was first and last a playwright—a very gifted but still rather crude play- 
wright whose works had to be rigorously reworked for presentation. . . . Hig 
alterations . . . were all made with an eye to the leitmotif of the eighteenth 
century, ‘regularity.’ ’’ Hence he did not hesitate to omit, rearrange, bow. 
dlerize, even make verbal alterations. He adored Shakespeare, but he had no 
more conception than his contemporaries of playing Shakepeare ‘‘in the 
original.’’ He preferred the Lear of Tate and the Richard III of Cibber. Yet 
he was accepted as an authority, on the practical side, by Malone and Steevens 
and he consulted with Douce on the staging of the Roman plays. As a pro. 
ducer he loved pagentry, and put on the historical plays, both English and 
Roman, with a lavishness that astonished and delighted his patrons. He strove 
for historical accuracy. Mr. Baker quotes a contemporary (p. 266) as saying 
that ‘‘he transported us absolutely into the days of Henry VIII and Coriola- 
nus.’’ Nevertheless we learn that in his Coriolanus two or three of the street 
scenes showed ‘‘a pretty exact representation of Hanover-square, and some 
very neat Bond-street shops.’’ Furthermore, his authority as manager did not 
extend to the costumes of his associates, so that in the same play, although his 
own dress was as accurate as he could make it, the rest of the cast appeared in 
‘‘a most curious conglomeration of historical epochs.’” His concern for ‘‘pro- 
priety’’ of staging seems not to have extended to plays of contemporary set- 
ting. All in all, his importance as producer may be said to consist in the 
care he gave, however misguided at times it seems to the modern eye, to dress- 
ing his classical repertory nobly and with a real effort toward verisimilitude, in 
contrast to the shoddy negligence in these matters which had previously ob- 
tained. He is the direct ancestor of Charles Kean and Henry Irving. 

Mr. Baker’s study is a very good piece of work, full and I think accurate, 
based liberally on the memoirs and journalism of the times and utilizing im- 
portant manuscript material. There is one small slip, on pages 102-3, in calling 
Thomas Whately, ‘‘ Whatley.’ — H. N. HILLEBRAND. 


Barker, Arthur. ‘‘‘. . . And on his erest sat horror’: eighteenth- 
century interpretations of Milton’s sublimity and his Satan.”’ 
University of Toronto quarterly, x1 (1942), 421-36. 


Bartley, J. O. ‘‘The development of a stock character: I. The stage 
Irishman to 1800.’’ MLR, xxxvur (1942), 438-47. 
Bentley, G. E. ‘‘Seventeenth-century allusions to Ben Jonson.” 


Huntington Inbrary quarterly, v (1941), 65-113. 
A chronological list to 1699. 


Bradford, Curtis B., and Brown, Stuart Gerry. ‘‘On teaching the 
age of Johnson.’’ College English, m1 (1942), 650-59. 


Starting from the position, which few will contest, that an adequate course 
on the literature of the Age of Johnson must take account not only of belles 
lettres but also of writings on history, philosophy, polities, and political 
economy, the authors outline a technique for dealing with eighteenth-century 
texts which will, they hope, enable modern students to recover at least some 
of the vitality these works had for their contemporaries. The assumption on 
which the proposed interpretative apparatus is based is the notion that ‘‘the 
intellectual oppositions of a thinking age are reflected not merely in its 
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Jiterature, but in the minds of its most sensitive thinkers; that vital antagonisms 
ur not merely between authors, but within single writings of individual 
authors.’’ In the application of this assumption to eighteenth-century writings 
it is taken for granted that we already know sufficiently well what the ‘‘vital 
antagonisms’’ of that age were; our error has been that we have viewed the 
t conflict between neo-classical tradition and romantic feeling too super- 
fcially as an Opposition between groups of authors, whereas the truth is that 
when we look deeper ‘‘we are continually finding the rational and the enthu- 
siastic, the neo-classic and the romantic in the same breast.’’ The remedy, 
therefore, is a system of teaching which will lead the student to search for 
contradictions or circularities of argument — made inevitable by the ‘‘con- 
flicting pressures’? of the age-— within each of the works he examines; and 
nothing, it is suggested, can be more useful, as a preliminary incitement to 
such discoveries, than examples from the contemporary history of architecture 
and interior decoration in which ‘‘incompatible’’ styles are combined in the 
same building or room, as at Castle Ward in Ireland, where one fagade was built 
in the Georgian style and the other in the Gothic. Having meditated on these 
“tangible’’ objects, the student will be prepared to suspect that none of the 
t writers he is called upon to read — not even a Hume or an Adam Smith — 
‘twill be wholly consistent in his views concerning the basic questions of his 
,’? that all of them, because they felt the impact of conflicting ideas, will 
be ‘‘both neo-classic and romantic at the same time.’’ 

It will probably occur to many to object that if the great works of the 
eighteenth century are hard to interpret when we read them without precon- 
ceptions in their own terms, the age itself, which is merely the aggregate of all 
the works produced in it, is still more difficult to grasp as a unified system of 
‘intellectual oppositions’’; that to approach the works through the age is to 
attempt the impossible task of clarifying the obscure by the more obscure; 
that if we begin by looking for inconsistencies in great writers we will in- 
evitably find them whether they are there or not; that any general terms 
applicable in even an approximately literal sense to arts like architecture or 
interior decoration become merely metaphors when used in the interpretation 
of historians or philosophers; and that the interests neither of general educa- 
tion nor of scholarship are served by continuing to repeat to new generations 
of students the fairy tales about ‘‘neo-classicism’’ and ‘‘romanticism’’ in the 
eighteenth century which have so long been allowed to come between us and 
the direct appreciation of eighteenth-century texts. —R. S. CRANE. 


Bush, May Dulaney. ‘‘ Rational proof of a deity from the order of 
nature.’’ ELH, 1x (1942), 288-319. 


Miss Bush is concerned in her paper with a number of poems belonging to 
the first half of the eighteenth century which are devoted in whole or in part 
toa statement of the argument from design. The works studied are Addison’s 
“Ode: The spacious firmament on high,’’ Blackmore’s The creation, Parnell’s 
“Hymn to contentment,’’ Gay’s ‘‘A contemplation on night,’’ Needler’s ‘‘A 
hymn in praise of the creator’’ and other writings, Boyse’s ‘‘Eternity’’ and 
“‘Omnipotence,’’? Browne’s ‘‘On design and beauty,’’ Pope’s Essay on man 
(which hardly belongs to the class of poems being considered), and Akenside’s 
The pleasures of the imagination. Since the specialist in the field is acquainted 
not only with most of these works but also with other poems such as Brooke’s 
Universal beauty and the prose physico-theologies in which the argument from 
design finds full expression, the value of this article must rest less in the newness 
of the material than in the interpretation of the poems chosen for study. 

Miss Bush devotes the first five pages of her paper to a greatly oversimplified 
sketch of the thought of the age, derived in part from articles by C. A. Moore 
and Herbert Drennon but more from Randall’s The making of the modern mind. 
From such an introduction it might be expected that she would study the poems 
she has selected primarily against their background. Actually, however, she 
seems to be interested only in searching ‘‘into outmoded ways for clues to 
something beyond.’’ ‘‘ The seeker for the genesis of the Wordsworthian doctrine 
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of the spiritual ministry of nature to man,’’ we are told, ‘‘ cannot neglect that 
literature of the early years of the century that had as its purpose the proof of 
a deity from the orderly processes of nature — both for the richer overtones in 
its own time and for the faint notes of prophecy to the future’’ (p. 290), 

Miss Bush’s method for discovering and tracing the history of ‘‘the richer 
overtones’’ and ‘‘faint notes of prophecy’’ is neither very new nor very rich, 
A pair of simple contraries is employed, with a cold understanding — typical of 
a rational, scientific age — of the relationship of God and nature on one side 
and Wordsworth’s profound spiritual feeling of man’s relationship to God 
and nature on the other; and the poems are discussed and judged by showing 
the extent to which they rise above the level of their own age and approach 
Wordsworth. The application of the method offers no difficulty, for anything 
like a complete analysis of the poems in their own terms is unnecessary, In- 
stead, by the citation of passages and by biographical references Miss Bush is 
able not only to tell us about the poets’ ideas concerning nature and God but 
also to make guesses concerning their feeling, spiritual insight, and sincerity, 
I cite the following as examples of the kind of guesses upon which Miss Bush’s 
conclusions in a large measure depend: ‘‘It [Addison’s ‘‘Ode’’] is really a 
rational argument. ... Yet it is more, for sincerity and feeling are here. All 
nature hymns the Creator, and though man is not mentioned .. . , there can 
be no doubt that Addison himself shares in the exaltation’’ (p. 296). —‘‘ Even 
John Gay, the professional Londoner and a still more worldly member of Pope’s 
inner cirele, took up the refrain in praising the inventor of the Newtonian 
world-machine, but he made no distinctive contribution to the common idea and 
seems to have echoed it more from convention than from conviction’? (p, 
304).—‘‘Needler is hampered by the only means of expression that his gen- 
eration furnished him. His neo-classic couplets almost conceal a deeper poetic 
feeling, and a deeper response to grass and lake and flower that is struggling 
to be free’’ (p. 306).—‘‘In all his [Pope’s] paeans of the order of nature, 
it is doubtful whether there is a single line that indicates any insight into the 
release that can come to the soul of a man through communion with nature’’ 
(p. 309).—‘‘For all the words about ‘passion,’ there was no intense feeling 
to charge his [Akenside’s] beliefs. Instead of the intimacy of contact that 
Wordsworth and Keats established, there was a studied remoteness from in- 
dividual experience. The life of the mind was all important; and while the 
ministry of external nature to that mind was welcome, it was not central, 
fundamental, or compelling’’ (p. 317, and for similar statements see pp. 301, 
303, 308, 316, 319). 

With her prepossession for romantic poetry and with her method, Miss 
Bush’s judgments on individual poems and authors are what might be expected, 
but some of them may be of interest to those who do not read early eighteenth- 
century poetry in the light of what came a century later. Needler seems by all 
odds the greatest of the poets considered: ‘‘ We wonder whether we might say, 
‘there but for the changes of ninety years, goes a young Wordsworth’ ”’ (p. 
306). Of Addison we are told that ‘‘he has been explained as ‘The First Vic- 
torian’; yet he might also in many respects be called ‘The First Romantic’ ”’ 
(p. 298). Pope and Gay of course fare badly. ‘‘The significance of Pope’s 
part was the neatness with which he crystallized the ideas into epigramatic 
verses and the great circulation he gave them. . . . As Pope expressed them 
there was little or no spiritual implication, but as they fell on richer soil they 
took on varied forms of life’’ (p. 310). And of Gay we learn, ‘‘Genuine 
thought was sacrificed to the craving for popular approval as his other talents 
were prostituted to patronage and applause’’ (p. 305). Though this may all 
seem old-fashioned to most students of the period, they may be gratified to 
learn of the poets that ‘‘the very absorption in contemplating the God of 


‘Nature must have brought more exaltation of their human souls than they 


were able to reveal in their verses’’ (p. 319).— ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 
Carter, Albert Howard. ‘‘ Harbage’s Annals of English drama, 975- 
1700.’’ MP, xu (1942), 201-12. 
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An important review article on Harbage’s book (1940), offering many addi- 
tions and corrections. Chiefly of interest to students of the drama before 1660. 


Acomparison between the two stages: a late Restoration book of the 
theatre. Edited with an introduction and notes by Staring B. 
Wells. (Princeton studies in English, Vol. XXVI.) Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xxi + 206. 


Mr. Wells has prepared a useful edition of this rather inaccessible theatrical 

mphlet of 1702. The anonymous author (the editor rejects the common 
attribution to Charles Gildon) has devoted many pages of his dialogue to just 
the sort of gossip for which the dramatic historian so often looks in vain. 

The chief value of the pamphlet lies in the series of comments on more than 
a hundred plays, most of them presented at Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Drury 
Lane between 1695 and 1702, on 70 or 80 dramatists, and on 30 or 40 actors. 
Most of the comments are brief remarks on the box-office success or failure of 
the plays, though nearly one-third of the volume is given over to an interminable 
analysis of the unspeakable Generous conqueror and several pages to Rowe’s 
Tamerlane. Scholars will always find use for a volume containing contemporary 
comment on so many plays and people of theatrical interest, though many of 
the remarks here are trivial or inaccurate. 

For his edition Mr. Wells has prepared an introduction, a set of explanatory 
notes, and an index. The notes are, on the whole, adequate, consisting for the 
most part of the identification of plays and persons, with a certain amount of 
illuminating quotation from other contemporary sources. The index seems com- 
plete of its kind, but a volume of this sort ought to have an analytical index 
and not simply an index of names. 

The chief inadequacy of the book seems to me to be the introduction. Only 
two pages are devoted to the London theatrical situation during the brief 
period with which A comparison between the two stages is so minutely con- 
eerned. There is no discussion at all of the authorship of the work, merely a 
footnote reference to an article of the editor’s rejecting the familiar attribution 
to Charles Gildon. While it is true that Gildon’s authorship has been questioned 
seriously in a note by Thorn-Drury and casually doubted by others, Gildon’s 
name is still the one usually connected with the piece. The history of this 
attribution and the evidence against it, which is not inconsiderable, belong in 
the introduction, conveniently at hand for users of the book. Finally, the 
editor of a document containing as much dramatic criticism as A comparison 
between the two stages owes his readers more than two pages of discussion of 
the critical ideas and principles apparent in the work.— GERALD EADES 
BENTLEY. 


de C.[astro], J. P. ‘‘ ‘Peg Woffington’s Cottages’, Teddington.’’ 
NE&Q, cuxxxm (1942), 84. 

Emery, Clark. ‘‘Opties and beauty.’? MLQ, mt (1942), 45-50. 

Emery, Clark. ‘‘The poet and the plough.’’ Agricultural history, 


xvi (1942), 9-15. 

Emery analyzes Robert Dodsley’s Agriculture (1753) as typical of the long 
didactic poems in the period devoted to agricultural theory and practice, poems 
which have a special interest for anyone concerned with the eighteenth-century 
agrarian movement. Others are John Philips’ Cyder (1708), Christopher 
Smart’s The hop garden (1752), John Dyer’s The fleece (1757), James 
Grainger’s The sugar-cane (1764), John Scott’s Amoebean eclogues (1783?), 
William Cowper’s The task, Bk. III (1785), Erasmus Darwin’s The botanic 
garden (1791). 


Emery, Clark Mixon. ‘‘Science and eighteenth century poetry.’’ 
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University of Washington abstract of theses, v (1941), 275-78. 
Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in English poetry. Vol, 

II: 1740-1780, religious sentimentalism in the age of Johnson. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 406, 


This is the second volume of Mr. Fairchild’s extensive study of Teligious 
thought and feeling as reflected in eighteenth-century poetry. The first volume 
was devoted to poets whose works were published between 1700 and 1740, and 
the study is now continued for the period 1740 to 1780. The method is the 
same, an analysis of the poems of well over a hundred poets of every shade of 
religious thought and feeling, with biographical detail and aesthetic judgments 
interspersed, sometimes for their relevance and sometimes— one suspects — 
because Mr. Fairchild deliberately adopts a sprightly digressive manner to 
save his reader from the boredom to which he himself confesses in the presence 
of some of the lesser poets. It would be hard to exaggerate the amount and 
the significance of the spade work that Mr. Fairchild has done with man 
little known versifiers and the extent to which his study —and this is true of 
both published volumes — has given richness and substantiality to the period 
surveyed. As was inevitable in a survey, most of the poets are treated briefly; 
yet it is likely that for a long time to come this work will be the inspiration 
for many individual extended studies. 

But Mr. Fairchild will not want to be judged wholly on this level. His work 
has larger and deeper implications; and with respect to these there will prob- 
ably be reservations, as is to be expected with a work at once extended and 
challenging. It is his contention that ‘‘the main stream of poetic response to 
religious thought and feeling descends from seventeenth-century Protestantism 
through latitudinarianism to a definitely non-Christian sentimentalism.’’ This 
thesis was elaborated in the first volume, and Mr. Fairchild contends that the 
thesis is further supported by the poets of this later period. Certain external 
factors, not inherent in the poetry examined, are so influential in shaping Mr. 
Fairchild’s interpretation that their acceptance or rejection by a particular 
reader will determine the extent to which he believes Mr. Fairchild has made 
a valid case. Perhaps the most important of these external factors is Mr. 
Fairchild’s own religious predilections. He frankly warned in the Preface to 
the first volume that he is an ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic in theory and practise’’ and 
that such is ‘‘the bias with which the reader must temper his own prejudices.’’ 
Thus Mr. Fairchild has a set of criteria for measuring the Christian content of 
a poem. As a corollary of his views he severely narrows the limits of Chris- 
tianity and correspondingly enlarges the boundaries of heterodoxy. He antici- 
pates objections to his restricted conception of Christianity by insisting that 
‘‘the redemption of sinful man through Incarnate God’’ is ‘‘ the historical core 
of Christianity.’’? He ean, therefore, argue (1) that Catholicism, or Anglo- 
Catholicism, ‘which has preserved the doctrine of the Redemption, is a purer 
state of Christianity than seventeenth- and eighteenth-century nonconformity 
and Low Church Anglicanism and (2) that Protestantism has melted down 
into sentimentalism, in itself a religion of self-sufficiency which by making the 
Saviour irrelevant has cut away the groundwork of true Christianity. Thus 
by refusing to recognize the validity of many of the accommodations and adjust- 
ments of historical Protestantism — that is, by definition — Mr. Fairchild has 
created two mutually exclusive religions, Christianity and sentimentalism; and 
many poets who were in their own eyes and in the eyes of their contemporaries 
devout Christians and composers of orthodox verse can be called non-Christian 
and relegated to the category of sentimentalists. It may perhaps be objected 
too that Mr. Fairchild has, to a certain extent at least, substituted an a priori 
for the inductive method he claims to be using, since his conclusions follow 
from definitions given and principles assumed. 

Mr. Fairchild was keenly aware of the difficulties in organizing his poets 
into clearly defined groups. Possibly here his thesis that the historical process 
in poetry is toward a non-Christian sentimentalism burdens the material. The 
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study begins with Wits and Scoffers as being most remote from Christianity 
and sentimentalism, follows with Unenthusiastic Christians, and ends with a 
‘‘zelatively pure sentimentalism,’’ that is, a state in which Christianity is 
‘‘qlmost completely out of sight, leaving a culi of sentiment.’’ The interven- 
ing chapters are concerned with varying shades, as Sentimental Christians, 
Christian Sentimentalists, and some who are Christians without qualification. 
As organized, the materials exhibit, to adapt one of Mr. Fairchild’s phrases, 
the ‘‘relative degrees of heat’’ in the poetic response to religion. Grouped are 
those who are warmly against Christianity, those coldly indifferent to it, those 
warmly for it, or warmly for a substitute religion, i.e., sentimentalism. But this 
work is projected as a study of feeling and thought. Assuming that it is pos- 
sible to write a history of feeling, an assumption not everyone will concur in, 
we find that though the organization is calculated to exhibit the feeling of the 

ts, it is less adequate to exhibit the thought. It is not clear, for example, 
that there is any intellectual — or religious — difference between the religious 
Newtonianism of the anonymous author of A philosophic ode on the sun and 
universe, listed with the Unenthusiastic Christians; that of Edward Young, one 
of the Four Christian Poets; and that of William Shenstone, grouped with the 
Aesthetic Sentimentalists. Nor are distinctions always clearly made between 
the various groups in their attitude toward certain concepts of ethical and 
religious significance. The non-Christian wit, Churchill, believes in ‘‘nature, 
virtue, conscience’’ no less than the non-Christian sentimentalist, Akenside. 
In a study of religious thought such concepts deserve sharper exposition. The 
disposition of the masses of materials presented must have offered almost in- 
superable difficulties; and given the validity of his thesis, Mr. Fairchild’s 
organization is possibly as good as any other. Still the schematization empha- 
sizes primarily trends in feeling rather than in thought, a disappointment to a 
reader who believes in the primacy of ideas and is dubious about a history of 
feeling. One may be legitimately sceptical about estimating accurately shades 
of feeling in ten poems on the subject of Nature’s Laws or Divine Reason if 
their authors differed in their conception of the extent to which poetic language 
and form ought to mute or openly exhibit their emotions. The historian of 
feeling tends to become biographer and psychologist, endeavoring to gauge by 
intuition the close or remote correspondence between poetic diction and the 
elusive and subtle feeling behind the diction. 

A final point. Mr. Fairchild’s thinking about historical processes is tele- 
ological. Sentimentalism is a far off event (but emphatically not divine) 
toward which eighteenth-century religious poetry moves. As such it is closely 
correlated with romanticism: ‘‘the religion of sentiment goes hand in hand 
with those literary tendencies which students of the period label ‘ preromantic’ ’’ 
(p. 366; ef. also pp. 232, 238). And in his attitude toward romanticism we 
find a not uncommon kind of literary teleology, in which eighteenth-century 
writers are subtly disfigured by being viewed as sign posts along the historical 
path, valuable or interesting to the extent that they point to the early nine- 
teenth century. Since Mr. Fairchild’s frankly stated aesthetic preferences are 
for the practices and theories of romanticism, it is understandable that he 
should frequently inject into his comments on particular poems notations that 
they are or are not preromantic — a rather omnibus term as he conceives it — 
intending the statement as both aesthetic evaluation and orientation in the 
historical process. The point in question is again the one so forthrightly raised 
by Mr. Fairchild: the extent to which literary history is admissible when it 
bears strongly the impress of personal predilections. For this reviewer Mr. 
Fairchild’s treatment is inadmissible for probably the same reasons Mr. Fair- 
child would find inadmissible a literary history of the nineteenth century in 
which the underlying presumption is the general superiority of eighteenth- 
century poetry and in which particular poems of the nineteenth century are 
judged by criteria prevailing in the eighteenth century, being estimated as 
significant or valuable insofar as they point back to the earlier period or as 
they represent an approximation to or a decline from its generally superior 
characteristics. — Louis A. Lanpa. 
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Garey, Doris Bates. ‘‘Eighteenth-century sentimentalism: an essay 
toward definition.’’ University of Wisconsin summaries of doe. 
toral dissertations ... for July, 1940-June, 1941, v1 (Madison, 
Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1942), pp. 282-83. 

Gove, Philip Babeock. The imaginary voyage in prose fiction: a his. 
tory of its criticism and a guide to its study, with an annotated 
check list of 215 imaginary voyages from 1700-1800. (Columbia 
University studies in English and comparative literature, No, 
152.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xi+ 
445. Cf. PQ, xx1, 191. 

Rev. by Gwyn Jones in MLR, xxxvil, 94-95. 

Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘Old London theatres and music halls.’’? Né&Q, 
cLXxxim (1942), 383. 

Horne, Mark Daniel. ‘‘The villain in Restoration tragedy.’’ Lousi- 
ana State University: the Graduate School abstract of theses . ., 
1938-1939 (University, La.: Louisiana State University, 1940), 
pp. 105-6. 

Kerby, W. M. ‘‘Some thoughts concerning Moliére and the Restora- 


tion drama.’’ Modern languages, xx (1942), 128-31. 


On the basis of a few scenes from The plain dealer argues that Restoration 
comedy is in most ways inferior to Moliére. 


Mayo, Robert D. ‘‘The Gothic short story in the magazines.’’ MIR, 
xxxvit (1942), 448-54. 

Miles, Josephine. Wordsworth and the vocabulary of emotion. (Uni- 
versity of California publications in English, Vol. XII, No. 1.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942. 
Pp. viii + 182. 


Section III (pp. 77-113) is entitled ‘‘The naming of emotion: its place in 
the theory and poetry of the eighteenth century.’’ 


Mitchell, Charles Bradford. ‘‘The English sonnet in the seventeenth 
century, especially after Milton.’’ Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences summaries of theses . . . for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1939 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Published by the University, 1942), pp. 239-43. 

Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘‘Edward Cocker and ‘Cocker’s English dic- 
tionary’.’’ N&Q, cLxxxm (1942), 298-300. 


Concludes that, ‘‘aside from exploiting his name, the work [published in 
1704] had no connection with Cocker,’’ who died in 1676. Cf. David Salmon, 
ibid., p. 361. 


Ramsland, Clement. ‘‘Britons never will be slaves: a study in 
Whig political propaganda in the British theatre, 1700-1742.” 
Quarterly journal of speech, xxvut (1942), 393-99. 
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Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘ ‘Hide-and-seek’ satires of the Restora- 


tion and XVIII-century.’’ N&Q, cLxxxm (1942), 213-16. 


A list of fifty satirical pieces ‘‘ purported to have been hidden by the satirist 
in some carefully selected, significant spot’? to await discovery by the victim, 
an interested person, or the public.. One will recall Swift’s lines on window 

nes and Dr. Delany’s Written on the deanery-window of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin as examples of what Miss Randolph thinks of as being sufficiently wide- 
ly practised ‘‘to be termed a bona fide satirie device of the age.’’ 


Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘The structural design of the formal verse 
satire.’? PQ, (1942), 368-84. 


An attempt to ‘‘synthesize available information concerning the form of the 
formal verse satire.’’ The last part of the article, where Dryden is treated, is 
of particular interest to the student of the period. 


The reminiscences of Sarah Kemble Siddons, 1773-85. Edited by 
William Van Lennep. Cambridge, Mass.: Widener Library, 
1942. Pp. x + 33. 

Richards, Paul Lambert. ‘‘The Italian novel as influenced by Eng- 
lish Gothic fiction, 1820-1840.’’ Harvard University Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences summaries of theses ... for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1939 (Cambridge, Mass.: Pub- 
lished by the University, 1942), pp. 277-80. 

Robertson, Jean. The art of letter writing: an essay on the hand- 
books published in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Liverpool: University Press; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1942. Pp. 80. 

Pp. 67-80 contain ‘‘A bibliography of complete letter-writers, 1568-1700.’’ 

Seton-Anderson, James. ‘‘Peg Woffington and Mrs. Cholmondeley.’’ 
NG&Q, cuxxxm (1942), 264-65. 

Sewall, Richard B. ‘‘ An early manuscript translation of Rousseau’s 
second Discours.’’ MLN, (1942), 271-73. 

By John Farrington in 1756. 

Shuster, George N. The English ode from Milton to Keats. (Colum- 
bia University studies in English and comparative literature, 
No. 150.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 

viii + 314. 

Rev. by Bertrand H. Bronson in Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, No. 

4, pp. 92-93; by Robert Shafer in MLN, Lvu, 158-59. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘Shakespearean cuts in Restoration Dublin.’’ 
PMLA, tvm (1942), 575-76. 

Stauffer, Donald A. The art of biography in eighteenth century 
England. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 


572. Bibliographical supplement, pp. x + 293. Cf. PQ, xx1, 193. 
Rev. by Leo Balet in Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, No. 5, pp. 57-58; 
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by Donald F. Bond in Library quarterly, xu, 137-39; by Waldo H. Dunn in 
MLN, ivi, 386-88; by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, x 
108-10; by Gwyn Jones in MLR, xxxvu, 502-4; by E. H. W. Meyerstein in Eng’ 
lish, Iv, No. 20, pp. 57-58; by Frederick A. Pottle in JEGP, xu, 244-46. }, 
James R, Sutherland in RES, xvitt, 350-54; by René Wellek in’MP, xx 
432-36. 


Stern, B. H. The rise of romantic Hellenism in English literature, 
1732-1786. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1949, 


Pp. x + 182. Cf. PQ, xx1, 195. 
Rev. by L. A. Willoughby in MLR, xxxvi, 217-19. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. Essays in criticism and research. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 


xxix + 215. 

Rev. by Joan Bennett in MLR, xxxvu, 384-85; by R. G. Cox in Scrutiny, x, 
395-96; by V. de Sola Pinto in English, tv, No. 20, pp. 59-60; in NGQ, cuxxxn 
154; in TLS, April 4, p. 174. 

Contains ‘‘Eighteenth-century poetic diction, (I)’’ and ‘‘(II),’’ pp. 53-85 
(reprinted respectively from TLS and Essays and studies by members of the 
English Association, 1939), and ‘‘The ‘New lady’s magazine’ of 1786,’? pp, 
130-40 (reprinted from the London mercury), as well as the studies listed sep- 
arately under Collins, Gray, Johnson, and Pope. 


Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘The eighteenth-century English translations of © 


Moliére.’’ MLQ, mr (1942), 83-104. 

Wellek, René. ‘‘The parallelism between literature and the arts.” 
English Institute annual, 1941 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942), pp. 29-63. 


An important criticism of attempts to interpret literature in terms of the 
other arts, with many illustrations from works on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Wellek refers with approval to R. S. Crane’s review of Meissner 
in an earlier number of this bibliography (PQ, xIv, 152-54). Attention may 
also be called to Crane’s equally important review of Fehr in the same series 
(PQ, xvi, 160-61). 


Wellek, René. The rise of English literary history. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 275. Cf. 


PQ, 195. 
Rev. by Earl R. Wasserman in JEGP, xu, 115-18. 


Williams, Weldon Miles. ‘‘The early political satire of the Restora- 
tion.’’ University of Washington abstract of theses, v (1941), 
297-303. 


Vv. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
Atkins, Stuart. ‘‘Addison’s Cato: 1.i.47-53.’’ PQ, xx1 (1942), 


430-33. 
The letters of Joseph Addison. Edited by Walter Graham. Ox- 
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ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 


1941. Pp. xxxvi + 527. Cf. PQ, xx1, 197. 


Rev. by Rae Blanchard in MLN, tv, 679-81; by Donald F. Bond in MP, xt, 
107-10 (raises questions concerning the accuracy of the text); by Robert K. 
Root in JEGP, XLi, 383-85; by Geoffrey Tillotson in MLR, xxxvu, 500-501; 
by Harold Williams in RES, xvii, 236-41. 


Morris, Robert L. ‘‘ Addison’s mizxt wit.’? MLN, ivi (1942), 666-68. 


An explanation of the term applied to Cowley by reference to the papers on 
‘‘the pleasures of the imagination.’’ 


Templeman, William D. ‘‘Joseph Addison’s ‘man-planter’.’’ N&Q, 


cLxxxmm (1942), 311. 
On Addison’s use of the word in the Guardian, No. 155. 


Mark Akenside 
Williams, Ralph M. ‘‘Two unpublished poems by Mark Akenside,’’ 


MLN, tv (1942), 626-31. 
Prints the texts of the two poems. 


Jane Austen 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘ Jane Austen quotes.’’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 8, 1942, 
p. 391. 

Dodds, M. H. ‘‘ ‘Mansfield Park’.’’ N&Q, chxxxm (1942), 212-13. 

Leavis, Q. D. ‘‘A eritical theory of Jane Austen’s writings (II): 
‘Lady Susan’ into ‘Mansfield Park’ (ii).’’ Scrutiny, x (1942), 
272-94. 

Wolff, Leonard. ‘‘The economic determinism of Jane Austen.’’ New 
statesman and nation, xxtv (1942), 39-41. 


William Beckford 
Furst, H. ‘‘Two famous connoisseurs and collectors — Beaumont 
and Beckford.’’ Apollo, xxxv (1942), 59-61, 75, 81-84. 


Aphra Behn 
Baker, Herschel. ‘‘Mrs. Behn forgets.’’ Studies in English (Uni- 
versity of Texas publication, No. 4226, 1942), pp. 121-23. 


Discloses an attempt by the authoress of The rover to conceal her sex. Baker 
believes that the deletion of a revealing phrase in the ‘‘ Post-script’’ means 
‘‘that Mrs. Behn had no desire to impair the success of her play with the im- 
putation of a woman’s authorship.’’ 


Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘A note on the realism of Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko.”’ 
MLQ, mm (1942), 401-5. 


Richard Bentley 
Laistner, M. L. W. ‘‘The Palatine emigration of 1709.’’ New York 


history, (1942), 460-64. 


Largely concerned with Bentley’s letters; reprints a letter of 1709 to Bentley 
froin Robert de Neufville. 
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Laistner, M. L. W. ‘‘Richard Bentley: 1742-1942.”’ §P, 
(1942), 510-23. 


George Berkeley 
Chance, B. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley and his use of tar-water.’’ Annals of 
medical history, 3rd ser., 1v (1942), 453-67. 
Johnston, Joseph. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley and kindred monetary think. 
ers.’’ Hermathena, urx (1942), 30-43. 


An attempt to show the relationship of Berkeley’s ideas about money, as 
exhibited in The querist, to those of Aristotle and the French economist 
Boisguilbert. 


Luce, A. A. ‘‘Berkeley’s doctrine of the perceivable.’’ Hermathena, 
Lx (1942), 3-15. 

March, W. W. S. ‘‘Analogy, Aquinas, and Bishop Berkeley,” 
Theology, xutv (1942), 321-28. 


Concerned with Berkeley’s attempt to correct his contemporaries and give 
‘¢a legitimate and satisfactory account of what ‘analogy’ is.’’ 


Wisdom, J. O. ‘‘The Analyst controversy: Berkeley as a mathema- 
tician.’’ Hermuthena, (1942), 111-28. 


Hugh Blair 
(See Samuel Johnson) 
William Blake 
(See also John Bunyan and Edward Young) 
Gilchrist, Alexander. Life of William Blake. Edited by Ruthven 


Todd. (Everyman’s library.) London: Dent, 1942. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 28, p. 104. A new edition of a standard life. 


Gimblett, Charles. ‘‘ William Blake—some random reflections.” 
London quarterly and Holborn review, July, 1942, pp. 289-93. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake’s copper-plates.’? TIS, Jan. 24, 1942, 
p. 48. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘ Engravers called Blake.’’ TZS, Jan. 17, 1942, 

. 36. 
hoe W. S. Blake, engraver of Exchange Alley, from William Blake. 

Keynes, Geoffrey, and Todd, Ruthven. ‘‘ William Blake’s Cata- 
logue: a new discovery.’’ TLS, Sept. 12, 1942, p. 456. 

Lipa, Charles Buell. ‘‘The critical theory of William Blake.’’ Cor- 
nell University abstract of theses . . . for the doctor’s degree, 
1940 (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1941), pp. 33-36. 

M., M. ‘‘The Dante engravings of William Blake.’’ More books, xvi 
(1942), 223. 

Marriott, Charles. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Jerusalem’.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 24, 
1942, p. 43. 
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Sug. a relationship between ‘‘Jerusalem’’ and the legend of Priddy. 
Cf. Ruthven Todd, TLS, Jan. 31, p. 55. 


Schorer, Mark. ‘‘The mask of William Blake.’’ Yale review, xxx1 
(1942), 747-63. 

Schorer, Mark. ‘‘Mythology (for the study of William Blake).”’ 
Kenyon review, tv (1942), 366-80. 

Argues that ‘¢the central problem in William Blake ... is not mysticism... 
but mythology; a mythology which the poet, for reasons both of temperament 
and of history, was forced to invent; and for the materials of which he turned 
to a wide variety of documents, some of which are mystical.’?’ 

James Boswell 
(See also Samuel Foote and Samuel Johnson) 
Andrews, H. C. ‘‘Boswell’s’ ‘Life of Johnson.’’’ Nd&Q, 
(1942), 235. 

A note on James Bennet’s school. 

Pottle, Frederick A., and Bennett, Charles H. ‘‘ Boswell and Mrs. 
Piozzi.’’ MP, xxx1x (1942), 421-30. 


A review article on Clifford’s Hester Lynch Piozzi, primarily devoted to de- 
fending Boswell from certain statements made by Clifford. 


Warnock, Robert. ‘‘ Boswell on the grand tour.’’ SP, xxxrx (1942), 
650-61. 

John Bunyan 

Law, Robert Adger. ‘‘ ‘Muck-rakers’ before Bunyan.’’ 
(1942), 455-57. 

On uses of the word. 

The pilgrim’s progress. Illustrated with 29 water-colour paintings 
by William Blake, now printed for the first time. Edited by 
G. B. Harrison. With a new introduction by Geoffrey Keynes. 
New York: Spiral Press, for members of the Limited Editions 


Club, 1941. 
Rev. in the Connoisseur, c1x, 67-68; in TLS, Jan. 17, p. 32. 
Price, Fanny. ‘‘Bunyan and Matthew Arnold.’’ N&Q, cLxxxm 


(1942), 195. 
Edmund Burke 

Bryant, Donald Cross. ‘‘The contemporary reception of Edmund 
Burke’s speaking.’’ Studies in honor of Frederick W. Shipley 
(Washington University studies, New ser.: language and litera- 
ture, No. 14 [St. Louis, 1942]), pp. 245-64. 

Carver, P. L. ‘‘Burke and the totalitarian system.’’ University of 
Toronio quarterly, xm (1942), 32-47. 

Copeland, Thomas Wellsted. ‘‘ Edmund Burke and the book reviews 
in Dodsley’s Annual register.’’ PMLA, tvm (1942), 446-68. 

J., W. H. ‘‘Burke’s classical jest.’? N&@Q, cLxxxin (1942), 134. 
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Gilbert Burnet 
Rodman, George Bush. ‘‘Bishop Burnet and the thought of his own 
time.’’ University of Wisconsin summaries of doctoral dissertg. 
tions ... for July, 1940 — June, 1941, vt (1942), 291-93, 


Thomas Burnet 
Haller, Elisabeth. Die barocken Stilmerkmale in der englischen, 
lateinischen, und deutschen Fassung von Dr. Thomas Burnets 
“‘Theory of the earth.’’ (Schweizer anglistische Arbeiten, Band 
IX.) Bern: Verlag A. Francke, [1940]. Pp. xii+ 179. cf. 


PQ, xxt, 198. 
Rev. by Morris W. Croll in MLN, tvu, 320. 


Joseph Butler 
Hammond, T. C. Age-long questions: an examination of certain 
problems in the philosophy of religion. Foreword by the Arch- 


bishop of Sydney. London: Marshall, Morgan, and Scott, 1942. 


Rev. in TLS, Aug. 22, p. 412. According to the reviewer, the author ‘‘was 
guided to his subject by the fact that just over two hundred year’s ago Butler’s 
‘Analogy’ was published; and his object is to enquire whether there is still 
any force in the bishop’s main contentions. ’’ 


Harris, William Glen. Teleology in the philosophy of Joseph Butler 
and Abraham Tucker. (University of Pennsylvania diss.) Phila- 
delphia, 1941. Pp. xviii + 50. 

Rev. by William J. Norton, Jr., in Journal of philosophy, xxx1x, 531-32. 

Norton, William J., Jr. Bishop Butler, moralist and divine. (Rut- 
gers University studies in philosophy, No. 1.) New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1940. Pp. xi -+ 336. Cf. PQ, 
201. 

Rev. by Ernest C. Mossner in MLN, Lv, 297-98. 
Richard Owen Cambridge 

Altick, Richard D. ‘‘Mr. Cambridge serenades the Berry sisters.”’ 
NG&Q, cuxxxm (1942), 158-61. 

Emery, Clark. ‘‘The Scribleriad’s electrifying climax.’’ PQ, xx 
(1942), 438-39. 

On the use of electricity in Cambridge’s poem. 
Susannah Centlivre 

Boys, Richard C. ‘‘A new poem by Mrs. Centlivre.’’ MIN, tv 
(1942), 361-62. 

Sutherland, James R. ‘‘The progress of error: Mrs. Centlivre and 
the biographers.’’ RES, xvm (1942), 167-82. 


William Collins 
Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Notes on William Collins.’’ In his Essays in 
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criticism and research (Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 127-29. 

Reprinted from MLE. 

Vivante, Leone. ‘‘The concept of a creative principle in the poems of 
Collins and Gray.’’ Comparative literature studies, vim (1942), 
12-17. 

George Colman the Elder 

Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘Christopher George Colman, ‘lunatick’.’’ 
RES, xvmt (1942), 38-48. 

New facts from documents in the Public Record Office concerning the closing 
years of Colman’s life — ‘‘a sordid tale of financial incompetence, a scheming 
mistress, and ... the ultimate regression into lunacy.’’ 

William Congreve 

Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The premiére of The mourning bride.’’ MLN, 
tym (1942), 55-57. 

Concerning the date of first performance. 

Hodges, John C. William Congreve the man: a biography from new 
sources. (Modern Language Association of America, General 
ser., Vol. XI.) New York: Modern Languages Association of 
America; London: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xvii + 


151. 
Rev. by Brice Harris in JEGP, xi, 554-55; by Hazelton Spencer in MLN, 
LVI, 226-28. 


M., M. ‘‘Congreve’s Aristophanes.’’ More books, xvm (1942), 437- 
38. 
A note on Congreve’s copy of Comédies grecques d’Aristophane (Paris, 
1692), now in the Boston Publie Library. 
Abraham Cowley 
Pettet, E. C. ‘‘A study of Abraham Cowley.’’ English, 1v, No. 21 
(1942), 86-89. 
Simmons, J. ‘‘An unpublished letter from Abraham Cowley.”’ 
MIN, tvu, 194-95. 
William Cowper 
Keck, Wendell Magee. ‘‘Cowper’s Olney hymns: a theological 
study.’’ Abstracts’ of dissertations for the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy . . . 1940-41 (Stanford University, Cal., 1941), pp. 
87-89. 
M., E. F. ‘‘ William Cowper and John Johnson.’’ N&Q, cLxxxm 
(1942), 351-52. 
M., E. F. ‘‘William Cowper’s godson.’’ N&Q, cuxxxim (1942), 
117-18. 
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Thein, Adelaide E. ‘‘The religion of John Newton.”’ PQ, xx 
(1942), 146-70. 


Commentators on Cowper have disagreed on the extent to which the Olp 
clergyman, John Newton, influenced Cowper. Miss Thein presents Newton's 
views in an attempt to show wherein he differed from the poet. 


Wake, Joan. ‘‘John Gilpin.’’ TZS, April 11, 1942, p. 192. 
On a possible prototype of Cowper’s hero. 


William Crowe 
Maclean, C. M. ‘‘Lewesdon Hill and its poet.’’ Essays and studies 
by members of the English Association, Vol. XXVII, 1941, eo. 
lected by Nowell Charles Smith (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1942), pp. 30-40. 


Daniel Defoe 
Anderson, Paul Bunyan. ‘‘A reply to John Robert Moore.”’ PQ, xxr 


(1942), 419-23. 
Cf. John Robert Moore, ‘‘A rejoinder,’’ ibid., p. 424. 


Humphreys, A. L. ‘‘Daniel Defoe and Martock, Somerset.’’ N&Q, 


cLxxxi (1942), 25. 


Mainly about Thomas Farnaby and the Martock Grammar School, to which 
Defoe alludes. 


Van Patten, Nathan. ‘‘An Eskimo translation of Defoe’s ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ Godthaab, Greenland, 1862-1865.’’ Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, Xxxvi (1942), 56-58. 


John Dennis 
The critical works of John Dennis. Edited by Edward Niles Hooker, 
Vol. I. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xii + 537. 
Rev. by James R. Sutherland in RES, xvi, 115-18. 
Sir Kenelm Digby 
Beall, Chandler B. ‘‘Kenelm Digby’s ‘Thuscan Virgil’.’’ MIN, 
(1942), 284. 
Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset 
Harris, Brice. Charles Sackville, sixth Earl of Dorset: patron and 
poet of the Restoration. (Illinois studies in language and litera- 
ture, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 3-4.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 


1940. Pp. 269. Cf. PQ, xx1, 202-3. 


Rev. by Arthur H. Nethercot in MLN, Lvu, 302-3; by Charles E. Ward in 
JEGP, 106-7. 


John Dryden 
Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘‘Dryden’s ‘State of innocence’.’’ TLS, 


March 21, 1942, p. 144. 
On a manuscript of the opera in the Widener Library. 
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The letters of John Dryden, with letters addressed to him. Collected 
and edited by Charles E. Ward. Duke University Press, 1942. 


Pp. xvii + 196. 

Rev. by James Edward Tobin in Thought, xvu, 754-55. 

Mr. Ward has printed and annotated the sixty-two Dryden letters which have 
come down to us, with fifteen others addressed to Dryden. Although only one 
of the Dryden letters has not already appeared in print, a number of the others 
have not hitherto been available except in the scattered places of their original 
publication. The sum total, however, as the editor of this volume modestly 
admits, is disappointing, both in its meagre biographical information and in 
its literary value. We are consequently in danger, because our hopes have been 
dashed, of underestimating the importance and utility of such letters as we 
have. For instance, Letter 21, from Walsh to Dryden, now first printed from 
the manuscript in the British Museum, has some extremely interesting comments 
on Ciceronian and Senecan prose in the seventeenth century. Letter 6, first 
published in 1929 in the catalogue of the R. B. Adam Library, throws helpful 
light on Dryden’s first reaction to Rymer’s criticism. And from Dryden’s 
letters we can form some fairly definite ideas regarding his habit of spending 
summers in the country, or his friendly relations with his cousin, Mr. John 
Driden of Chesterton, as well as numerous other small details of manner and 
attitude, such as help materially to give definiteness here and there to our 
portrait of the man. Fragmentary as the collection is, it provides material 
which the Dryden scholar can study with real profit.— Louis I. BrREDvoLpD. 


Osborn, James M. John Dryden: some biographical facts and prob- 
lems. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 


295. Cf. PQ, xx1, 203. 
Rev. by Julius P. Jaeger in Library quarterly, x11, 142-45; by Geoffrey Tillot- 
son in MLR, xxXvIl, 214-16; by René Wellek in MP, xu, 104-7. 


Osborn, James M. ‘‘ Macdonald’s bibliography of Dryden.’’ MP, 


XxxIx (1942), 313-19. 
An important review article on Hugh Macdonald’s John Dryden: a bibliog- 
raphy of early editions and of Drydeniana (1939). 


Smith, R. Jack. ‘‘The date of Mac Flecknoe.’’ RES, xvi (1942), 


322-23. 
New evidence, from a passage in Shadwell’s The Tory-poets, for the cireula- 
tion of Mac Flecknoe before its publication. 


Smith, Russell Jack. ‘‘Dryden and Shadwell: a study in literary 
controversy.’’ Cornell University abstract of theses ... for the 
doctor’s degree, 1941 (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1942), pp. 54-56. 

John Dunton 

Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘‘John Dunton’s Ladies dictionary, 1694.’’ PQ, 

(1942), 129-45. 


John Dyer 
Grongar Hill. Edited with an introduction and notes by Richard 


C. Boys. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 114. 


Rev. by Clark Emery in MLQ, m1, 136-37; by Alan D. McKillop in MLN, 
LVil, 481-82; in TLS, Jan. 3, p. 10. 
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Williams, Ralph M. ‘‘The Dyer family of Aberglasney.’’ (gp. 
marthen antiquary, 1, (1941), 30-42. 


Henry Fielding 
Hammond, Geraldine E. Evidences of the dramatist’s technique in 
Henry Fielding’s novels. (Bulletin of the University of Wichita, 
Vol. XVI, No. 10.) Wichita, Kansas, 1941. 
Heilman, Robert B. ‘‘ Fielding and ‘the first Gothic revival’.”’ MLN, 
Lyi (1942), 671-73. 
Makes Fielding illustrative of the changing taste of his age by presenting 
quotations from three of his works. 
Humphreys, A. R. ‘‘Fielding’s irony: its. methods and effects,”’ 
RES, xvi (1942), 183-96. 


This is a well written but not very profitable essay in a fashionable mode of 
criticism. Mr. Humphreys attempts to define the temper of Fielding’s mind 
through an analysis of his irony; his purpose is ‘‘to explore [the] novelist’s 
qualities of mind through the local alertness of his writing.’’ In its aims and 
methods, the essay belongs to the Richards-Eliot school of criticism — that 
which takes a work of art as the ‘‘ objective correlative’’ of its author’s ‘‘sen- 
sibility,’’ his quality or state of mind. This is the approach which has been 
made to poetry by R. P. Blackmur, Cleanth Brooks, F. R. Leavis, and others; 
the closest analogue to Mr. Humphreys’ essay is the chapter on The beggar’s 
opera in Empson’s Versions of pastoral. Humphreys analyzes the ‘‘tone’’ of 
various passages, particularly from Jonathan Wilde, and infers from them that 
Fielding was intelligent, healthy-minded, and confident; he believed in decorum 
and practical decency, and his work shows the ‘‘healthy discipline and strength, 
the poise and vigor of really central writing in the eighteenth century.’’ There 
is no reason to quarrel with these conclusions, but they might well be criticized 
as meagre and obvious. More likely to be challenged is Mr. Humphreys’ con- 
trast between Fielding, the orthodox moralist, and Swift, defined as a moral 
sceptic. — Hoyt TROWBRIDGE. 


Irwin, William Robert. The making of ‘‘Jonathan Wild’’: a study 
in the literary method of Henry Fielding. (Columbia University 
studies in English and comparative literature, No. 153.) New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 156. 
Rev. by James A. Work in MLQ, 111, 482-84. 


Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘The works of Fielding on the German 
stage, 1762-1801.’’ JEGP, xu1 (1942), 257-78. 


Sarah Fielding 
Werner, Herman Oscar, Jr. ‘‘The life and works of Sarah Field- 
ing.’’ Harvard University Gradwate School of Arts and Sciences 
summaries of theses ... for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
1939 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the University, 1942), 
250-55. 


Samuel Foote 
Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘ Foote and a friend of Boswell’s: a note on 
The nabob.’’ MEIN, (1942), 325-35. 
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David Garrick 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘David Garrick and private theatricals.’’ N&Q, 
(1942), 234. 


John Gay 

Irving, William Henry. John Gay, favorite of the wits. Durham, 

N. C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 334. 
Rev. by Charles Kenneth Eves in MLN, tvu, 300-301. 

Sutherland, James R. ‘‘ ‘Polly’ among the pirates.’’ MZR, xxxvu 

(1942), 291-303. 
Edward Gibbon 

Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘A neglected letter of Edward Gibbon 

(Lausanne, 1792).’’ Modern language forum, xxvm (1942), 111- 


14. 
Reprints a letter to John Nichols. 


C., T. C. reading in Gibbon.’’ N&Q, (1942), 328. 
Followed by a note by R. W. C. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘A reading in Gibbon.’’ N&Q, cuxxxm (1942), 
255. 

Cochrane, C. N. ‘‘The mind of Edward Gibbon (1).’’ University of 
Toronto quarterly, xm (1942), 1-17. 


Charles Gildon 
Litz, Francis Edwards. ‘‘The sources of Charles Gildon’s Complete 
art of poetry.’’ ELH, 1x (1942), 118-35. 


Mr. Litz has some interesting material but does not make full use of it. 
After establishing very clearly that a good half of the Complete art was 
plagiarized, he is content to conclude that the book has little independent value 
and that Gildon tried to conceal the extent of his borrowings. Valuable results 
might have been obtained if further questions had been raised about the 
material: What was Gildon doing in the unplagiarized half of his book, and 
in what sense can these pages be called original? What motives controlled his 
choice of sources: was it mere accident that there are thirty pages of Dacier, 
fourteen of Rapin, and none of Bossu? Was it possible to be so eclectic without 
being inconsistent? And if so, what does this imply as to the relation between 
his sources — between Aristotle, Sir Philip Sidney, Rapin, and Temple? It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Litz did not attempt to answer these questions; 
one could almost define neo-classicism on the basis of his facts. — Hoyt 
TROWBRIDGE. 


William Godwin 
Merchant, W. M. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Godwinian period.’’ Comparative 
literature studies, 1v (1942), 18-23. 
Norman, Francis. ‘‘A Godwin pamphlet.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 28, 
1942, p. 367. 


Describes ‘‘ probably the only surviving copy of an unrecorded pamphlet’’: 
Letters of Veraz, to the editor of the ‘‘ London Chronicle’’ ... , 1815. 
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Oliver Goldsmith 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
Bell, Howard J., Jr. ‘‘Goldsmith and the pickle-shop.’’ MLN, tyq 
(1942), 121-22. 
Lynskey, Winifred. ‘‘Pluche and Derham, new sources of Gold. 
smith.’’ PMLA, tvir (1942), 435-45. 


Extensive borrowings in Goldsmith’s prefaces to Brookes’s Natural hist 
and in the Animated nature. Miss Lynskey illustrates how Goldsmith, in com. 
piling the latter work, selected his material so as to abandon ‘‘almost complete. 
ly the argument from design as a popular appeal to readers.’’ 


Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘Textual variations in a manuscript of She 
stoops to conquer.’’ MP, xu (1942), 57-69. 


Ninety-one variants from the licenser’s copy in the Larpent Collection. 


Thomas Gray 
(See also William Collins) 
Botting, Roland B. ‘‘Gray and Christopher Smart.’’ MLN, tu 
(1942), 360-61. 


Suggests that Gray was indebted to the Song to David for several lines in the 
**Ode for music.’’ 


Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘An echo of L’ Allegro in Gray’s Bard.’’ MLN, 


Lym (1942), 676. 
The phrase echoed is ‘‘ baron bold.’’ 
Starr, Herbert W. Gray as a literary critic. (University of Penn- 
sylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. vi + 144. 
Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘Gray’s opinion of Parnell.’’ MLN, tv (1942), 
675-76. 


Attempts to account for Gray’s description of Parnell as ‘‘the dunghill of 
Irish-Grubstreet.’?’ 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘On Gray’s letters’’ and ‘‘Gray the scholar- 
poet.’’ In his Essays in criticism and research. (Cambridge: At 
the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 


117-23, 124-26. 
Both papers reprinted from TLS. 


William Guthrie 
Lam, George L. ‘‘Note on Guthrie’s ‘History of England’.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxxm1 (1942), 71-72. 
' George Saville, Marquis of Halifax 
Foxcroft, H. C. ‘‘New light on George Saville, first Marquis of 
Halifax, ‘the Trimmer’.’’ History, xxv1 (1941), 176-87. 


Sir John Hill 
Emery, Clark. ‘‘ ‘Sir’ John Hill versus the Royal Society.’’ Isis, 
xxxiv (1942), 16-20. 


ald. 


VII 


the 
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Hill’s Review continued later in the century the satire of the Royal Society 
‘and the virtuosi in the manner of Swift. He was the author of poetry, operas, 
plays, and was important enough to quarrel with Fielding, Garrick, and Smart. 

Thomas Hobbes 
Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. The aesthetic theory of Thomas Hobbes, 
with special reference to his contribution to the psychological 
approach in English literary criticism. (University of Michigan 
publications, language and literature, Vol. XVIII.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 339. Cf. PQ, xx, 
205. 

Rev. by R. I. Aaron in MLR, xxxvit, 92-93; by Rubin Gotesky in Philosoph- 

ical review, LI, 85-86; by Gordon McKenzie in Journal of aesthetics and art 


criticism, No. 5, pp. 69-71. 

David Hume 

Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘La premiére relation intellectuelle de 
David Hume en France: une conjecture.’’ MLN, tvu (1942), 
268-71. 

Heinemann, F. H. David Hume: the man and his science of man. 
Paris: Hermann et Cie, 1940. Pp. 67. Cf. PQ, xx1, 205. 

Rev. by Ralph W. Church in Philosophical review, Li, 423-25. 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘ Hume as literary patron: a suppressed 
review of Robert Henry’s History of Great Britain, 1773.’’ MP, 
XxxIx (1942), 361-82. 

Prints the complete text of the review. 

Smith, Norman Kemp. The philosophy of David Hume: a critical 
study of its origins and central doctrines. London: Maemillan 
Co., 1941. Pp. xxiv + 568. Cf. PQ, xx1, 210. 

Rev. by A. C. Ewing in Mind, 11, 69-75. 

Wallis, Wilson D. ‘‘David Hume’s contribution to social science.’’ 
In Philosophical essays in honor of Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., 
edited by F. P. Clarke and M. C. Nahm (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1942), pp. 358-71. 


Samuel Johnson 
Abrams, Meyer Howard. ‘‘ Unconscious expectations in the reading 
of poetry.’’ ELH, 1x (1942), 235-45. 


Abrams contends that a reader’s response to poetry is greatly conditioned 
by ‘‘an intricate set of expectations and prepared reactions of which the reader 
himself may be largely unaware.’’ His illustrative material is drawn largely 
from Dr. Johnson, whose ‘‘unconscious expectations’’ were acquired mainly 
from extended reading of the heroic couplet, a fact which would explain John- 
son’s failure to appreciate adequately the versification of Milton or Shake- 
speare. Conditioned by the methods of Dryden and Pope, Johnson had certain 
unconscious prepossessions that limited the range of his appreciation so that 
freer and more varied forms of verse had less appeal. 
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Atkinson, Edward R. ‘‘Samuel Johnson’s ‘Life of Boerhaaye’.” 
Journal of chemical education, xrx (1942), 103-8. 

Reprints the ‘‘Life’’ from the Gentleman’s magazine with a brief introdye. 

tion. 

C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Confusion of -T and -N.’’ N&Q, cuxxxm 
(1942), 165. 


On Johnson’s handwriting. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Emendations in Johnson’s letters,.’’ NéQ, 
cLXxxI (1942), 174-76, 201-2. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters to Boswell.’’ RES, xvi (1942), 
323-28. 
A calendar of the letters. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The text of Johnson’s letters.’’ TLS, Sept. 26, 
1942, p. 480. 


An important paper classifying various misreadings of Johnson’s hand, 
Green, Boylston. ‘‘Possible additions to the Johnson canon.’’ Yale 
University Library gazette, xv1 (1942), 70-79. 


Five papers from Payne’s universal chronicle of 1758. 
L., G. G. ‘‘Johnson on Bank’s goat.’’ N&Q, cLxxxmt (1942), 314. 
Mays, Morley J. ‘‘Johnson and Blair on Addison’s prose style.” 
SP, xxxrx (1942), 638-49. 


An interesting study relating Johnson’s and Blair’s remarks on Addison’s 
style to their general critical systems. 


McAdam, E. L., Jr. ‘‘New essays by Dr. Johnson.’’ RES, xvm 
(1942), 197-207. 


A series of three papers from the Public ledger, 1760. The second paper has 
long appeared in Goldsmith’s works. 


The poems of Samuel Johnson. Edited by David Nichol Smith and 
Edward L. McAdam. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi + 420. 


Rev. by F. E. Hutchinson in RES, xviti, 242-45; by F. R. Leavis in Scrutiny, 
XI, 75-78; by V. de Sola Pinto in English, 1v, No. 19, pp. 22-23. 

This work, the first scholarly edition ever attempted of Johnson’s collected 
poems, has been accomplished with great learning, care, and tact. The arrange- 
ment of the volume is new and most satisfactory; after an introduction dealing 
largely with earlier editorial work on the poems, the texts are presented in the 
following order: the two major satires, prologues, shorter poems — including 
the Greek and Latin poems — in chronological order, Irene, and the first draft 
of Irene from the manuscript in the British Museum. Then follow in separate 
sections ‘‘Contributions to poems by others,’’ ‘‘Poems of doubtful author- 
ship,’’? ‘*‘Poems wrongly attributed to Johnson,’’ and ‘‘Lost or unidentified 
poems.’’ The volume is concluded with an index of first lines and a general 
index. More than twenty of the poems, we are told, have not been previously 
included in collected editions, and several of them are here printed for the first 
time. Welcome as these additions are, it is largely in the critical texts and the 
scholarly commentary that the importance of the edition rests. 

In any edition the feature of primary concern is the text, for the reader 
wishes to be sure first of all that he has before him, as far as can be determined, 
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what the author intended. The texts here given, judged by a collation of Irene 
with the first edition (used by the editors as the basic text), is very satisfactory. 
Indeed I have found only three unrecorded variants that can be considered of 
real importance, and one of these is clearly due to the loss in printing of a final 
letter (I give in each case the reading of the present text followed by the 
reading of the University of Chicago copy of the first edition): II, vii, 55 

278): we not ] not we — III, viii, 131 (p. 293): Shouts ] Shout — V, v, 53 
(p. 321) : Though ] Thought. 

Certain other features of the text of Irene raise more general questions of 
method. It would seem that there might be general agreement concerning the 
three following principles for the preparation of critical texts of most eight- 
eenth-century works: (1) A record of collation should be given only for editions 
that have some independent authority; variants should not be listed for editions 
the author is known not to have revised. (2) Variants of spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation should not be recorded (except to show deviations of the 
critical text from the basic text) unless they indicate a change in meaning or 
have some other special importance. (With these two principles the editors may 
seem to agree, at least in part, in their only general statement concerning the 
way in which the texts were prepared: ‘‘Johnson’s manuscripts have been fol- 
lowed whenever they were available, and likewise all published texts that he 
is known to have revised. For other poems a choice has had to be made of the 
text that seemed best, and, because of the various ways in which they have come 
down to us, not in accordance with any rigid principle. But all the variants have 
been recorded fully, except in spelling and punctuation. Some have no sig- 
nificance beyond showing how errors crept in and became for a while the usual 
reading’’ [pp. xxv-xxvi].) (3) All editorial variations from the basic text, 
except possibly in the case of such gross printer’s errors as turned and dropped 
letters, should be fully recorded. None of these principles are consistently 
followed in the critical text of Irene. Variants are given from later editions, 
even editions printed after Johnson’s death, though we are told that ‘‘Such 
changes as occur [in all editions after the first] were made by the printer. 
Johnson never revised Irene’’ (p. 244). Some of these recorded variants, more- 
over, merely show unimportant changes in spelling and punctuation (see, for 
example, pp. 253, 254, 295, 297, 308). More important, the text of the first 
edition (unless the University of Chicago copy is an example of an unrecorded 
variant issue) has been slightly changed in a number of places without any 
record in the textual notes. The capitalization of nouns has been silently 
regularized in some ten cases. I have also noted the following unrecorded 
alterations : 


I, v, 13 (p. 264): think ] Think — II, iv, 9 (p. 270): Purpose. ] Pur- 
pose, — II, vi, 38 (p. 273): Crimes ] Crimes, — II, vii, 16 (p. 276): de- 
lighting, ] delighting; — II, vii, 30 (p. 277): exterior ] exteriour — II, 
vii, 84-91 ( p. 279): all these lines should be indented, not merely 1. 84 (the 
first edition is followed elsewhere in indenting the couplets at the ends of 
acts) — ITI, ii, 34 (p. 284): invites; ] invites, — III, v, 18 (p. 287): 
[Exit ] Exit — III, vi, 13 (p. 288): dies, ] dies — III, vi, 14 (p. 288) and 
III, viii, 8 (p. 289): IRENE ] Irene (the first edition is followed elsewhere 
when lower case letters are used for names in stage directions) — III, viii, 
43 (p. 290): Weakness, ] Weakness; — III, viii, 84 (p. 292): vain; ] 
vain: — III, viii, 92 (p. 292): Bound. ] Bound, — III, viii, 111 (p. 293): 
Stamp ] Stamp, — III, ix, 6 (p. 294): forever ] for ever — III, xi, 19 
(p. 297): not, ] not — IV, i, 56 (p. 300): Kingdoms ] Kingdoms, — IV, 
iii, 60 (p. 306): Return, ] Return — IV, vii, 9 (p. 310): Folly ] Folly, — 
IV, ix, 21 (p. 313): bless, ] bless; — V, iii, 16 (p. 316): Maid, | Maid — V, 
viii, initial stage directions (p. 324): Caraza, ] Caraza — V, xii, 65 (p. 
334): Remembrance. ] remembrance, 

These alterations, it may be noted, fall into three classes: most of them are 


necessary corrections of the basic text, though corrections of the same kind are 
at times recorded in the textual notes (see, for example, the notes on pp. 259, 
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285, 291, 309, 318); some others are hardly needed, for the text of the first 
edition is sufficiently clear; and a few seem to represent slight oversights oy 
the part of the editors. 

For the commentary in this edition there can be almost unqualified praise 
Each poem is prefaced with an introductory note which presents the relevant 
information concerning its inception and composition, together with a list of 
all printings during Johnson’s lifetime and a discussion of their authority 
Details of the text are explained in footnotes. Most of the shorter poems re. 
quire and receive little annotation; London, The vanity of human wishes, anq 
Irene are given proportionally fuller treatment. I have noticed but one place 
where I thought further annotation desirable: only passing reference is made 
to London as a ‘‘patriot’’ poem (p. 2), and it would seem worth while to tel] 
what can be known about the relationship of Johnson to the ‘‘ patriot’? groy 
and of London to ‘‘patriot’’ poetry. The commentary throughout displays the 
extensive learning and sound scholarship of the editors, but they happily avoid 
annotation designed merely to show their own erudition. Special mention ma 
be made of the section ‘‘Poems wrongly attributed to Johnson,’’ where the 
discussions of the various poems are models of condensation. 

The page numbers of the introduction seem to have been changed after the 
index was made; the proper place can be found by adding four to the number 
given. It is possible to discover many omissions from the index. But these 
shortcomings, as well as any others I have suggested, are truly small when 
weighed against the edition’s very solid merits. — ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 


Powell, L. F. ‘‘ Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’.’? N&Q, cLxxxm (1942), 
136, 147, 176-77, 206. 


Queries concerning various personages in the Life. J. P. de C. replies ébid., 
p. 209, concerning Lady Sydney Beauclerk. 


Roberts, 8S. C. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s library.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 4, 1942, 
p. 336. 
Cf. TLS, July 11, p. 343; July 18, p. 360. 
Schinz, Albert. ‘‘Les Dangeurs du cliché littéraire: le Dr. Johnson 
et Jean-Jacques Rousseau.’’ MIN, tv (1942), 573-80. 


Arrives at the conclusion — with which not all students of Johnson and 
Rousseau may be inclined to agree—that the two men were essentially alike 
in most important respects. 


Strachan, L. R. M. ‘‘ ‘Words are the daughters of earth’.’’ N&Q, 
CLxXxxi (1942), 27. 


About Dr. Johnson and Samuel Madden, whose verse Johnson may have 
revised. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘ ‘Rasselas’ and the ‘Persian tales’.’’ In his 
Essays in criticism and research (Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Maemillan Co., 1942), pp. 111-16. 

Reprinted from TLS. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The prose style of Samuel Johnson. (Yale 
studies in English, Vol. XCIV.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 


1941. Pp. xvi + 166. Cf. PQ, xxt, 211. 


Rev. by J. E. Congleton in MLQ, 111, 133-35; by Morris W. Croll in MLN, 
Lvi1, 481; by J. M. 8. Tomkins in MLR, xxxvu, 380-81; in N§-Q, CLXxx1I, 168. 
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Matthew Gregory Lewis 

Peck, Louis Francis. ‘‘The life and works of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis.” Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences summartes of theses ... for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, 1939 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Univer- 
sity, 1942), pp. 243-47. 

Peck, Louis Francis. ‘‘M. G. Lewis and the Larpent Catalogue.”’ 
Huntington Library quarterly, v (1942), 382-84. 


Aseribes six additional plays in the Catalogue to Lewis. 


John Locke 
Czajkowski, Casimir J. The theory of private property in John 
Locke’s political philosophy. (University of Notre Dame diss.) 
Notre Dame, Ind., 1941. Pp. viii + 108. 
Kendall, Willmoore. John Locke and the doctrine of majority-rule. 
(Illinois studies in the social sciences, Vol. XXVI, No. 2.) Ur- 


bana: University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 141. 
Rev. by A. H[ofstadter] in Journal of philosophy, xxx1x, 695-97. 


McLachlan, H. The religious opinions of Milton, Locke, and New- 
ton. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1941. Pp. vii + 


221. Cf. PQ, xx1, 213. 
Rev. by Roy W. Battenhouse in Church history, x1, 257-58; by S. L. Bethel in 
Theology, XLII, 191-92; by E. H. W. Meyerstein in English, 1v, No. 19, pp. 
23-24. 


George, Lord Lyttelton 
Davis, Rose Mary. The good Lord Lyttelton: a study in eighteenth 
century politics and culture. Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Publishing 


Co., 1939. Pp. xi + 443. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, xxx1x, 438; by A. S. P. Woodhouse in MLN, 
Lil, 298-99. 


James Macpherson 
Leary, Lewis. ‘‘Ossian in America: a note.’’ American literature, 
xiv (1942), 305-6. 


James Merrick 
Wikelund, Philip R. ‘‘ ‘The benedicite paraphrased by the Rev. Mr. 
Merrick’: a correction.’’ ELH, 1x (1942), 136-40. 


Brings evidence to show that the poem was written by Merrick and not by 
Christopher Smart, to whom it has recently been ascribed (see PMLA, LvI 
[1941], 165-74). 


Robert Merry 
Clifford, James L. ‘‘ Robert Merry — a pre-Byronic hero.’’ Bulletin 


of the John Rylands Library, xxvu (1942), 74-96. 
Excerpts from an interesting series of letters written by Robert Merry, the 
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Della Crusean poet, to Mrs. Piozzi are here printed for the first time. |, 
give further evidence of his jealousy, vanity, and instability, and a clearer 
picture of a forerunner of Byron and Shelley. 
Sir Isaac Newton 
(See also John Locke) 


Cohen, I. Bernard. ‘‘Newton and the modern world.’’ American 
scholar, x1 (1942), 328-38. 

MacPike, E. F. ‘‘Sir Isaac Newton in American libraries,’’ NéQ, 
cLxxx1 (1942), 24. 

Refers to the collection of Newtoniana at Stanford University. 

‘‘Newton after three centuries.’’ TLS, Dec. 26, 1942, p. 630. 

Randall, John Herman, Jr. ‘‘Newton’s natural philosophy: its 
problems and consequences.’’ In Philosophical essays in honor 
of Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., edited by F. P. Clarke and M. ¢, 
Nahm (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942), 
pp. 335-57. 


Thomas Paine 

Abel, Darrel. ‘‘The significance of the Letter to the Abbé Raynal 
in the progress of Thomas Paine’s thought.’’ Pennsylvania maga- 
zine of history and biography, txv1 (1942), 176-90. 

Gibbens, V. E. ‘‘Tom Paine and the idea of progress.’’ Pennsyl- 
vania magazine of history and biography, uxv1 (1942), 191-204. 

Palmer, R. R. ‘‘Tom Paine: victim of the rights of man.’’ Penn- 
sylvania magazine of history and biography, uxvi (1942), 161-75, 


Samuel Pepys 
Dale, Donald. ‘‘The portraits of Samuel Pepys by John Hayls and 
Sir Peter Lely.’’ Mariner’s mirror, xxvmt (1942), 3-10. 
Dale, Donald. ‘‘The Savill portraits of Samuel Pepys.’’ Apollo, 
xxxvi (1942), 70-72. 
Lamborn, E. A. Greening. ‘‘The ancestry of Samuel Pepys.’’ V&Q, 
CLXxxuI (1942), 324-25; c~xxxmr (1942), 368-69. 


Thomas Percy 
Dennis, Leah. ‘‘Thomas Perey: antiquarian vs. man of taste.” 
PMLA, tv (1942), 140-54. 


Miss Dennis points out that Perey’s bent was for honest scholarship and 
exact antiquarianism, but that he compromised his standards in order to achieve 
literary prestige and, through it, clerical advancement. The article is primarily 
biographical, an interpretation of motives and behavior based upon Perecy’s 
correspondence. After the failure of his Chinese novel, Hau kiow choaan (1761), 
which was a piece of ‘‘ careful scholarship’’ rather than a ‘‘ pleasing romance,” 
the shy but ambitious Percy determined that the Reliques should please both 
the antiquarian and the man of taste. Thus ‘‘against his own nature’’ he al- 
tered the texts of the ballads, soothing his conscience by enlisting the opinions 


Th 
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and support of Shenstone, Johnson, and others. Miss Dennis believes that 
Perey’s correspondence with Shenstone, Johnson, Thomas Warton, Evan Evans, 
and others reveals that he deliberately utilized a technique of deceptive in- 
directness to make each correspondent think of himself as more or less respon- 
sible for the publication or the nature of the published Reliques, not to men- 
tion the amount of assistance that each innocently contributed. By this cal- 
culated practice Perey made many important literary friends, ‘‘each with a 

rsonal center of interest in the forthcoming publication. And when it came 
out, who would withhold praise from a work to which so long and formidable a 
list of scholars had contributed assistance?’’ The same streak of shrewdness 
led Perey to dedicate his work to the influential Countess of Northumberland 
rather than to the memory of Shenstone, which had been his first intention, a 
live Countess being infinitely more profitable than a dead poet. 


Ambrose Philips 
Mander, Gerald P. ‘‘ Ambrose Philips’ English background.’’ TLS, 


Oct. 10, 1942, p. 504. 
Cf. Mary Segar in TLS, Dee. 26, p. 631. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 
(See also James Boswell) 
Clifford, James L. Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 


Pp. xix + 492. Cf. PQ, xx1, 215. 
Rev. by Richard L. Greene in MLN, vu, 390-92. 
Mortimer, Raymond. ‘‘ Books in general.’’ New statesman and na- 


tion, xxut (1942), 339; xxrv (1942), 11. 


Based on Miss Balderston’s edition of Thraliana. 
Thraliana: the diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale (later Mrs. 
Piozzt), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine C. Balderston. 2 vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 


1942. 


Rev. in TLS, May 30, p. 270; in Ng-Q, CLXxxuII, 209-10. 

This is the first complete printing of one of the strangest and most enter- 
taining journals ever written. It was begun by Mrs. Thrale, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Johnson, on September 15, 1776, and continued intermittently until the 
death of her second husband, Gabriel Piozzi, late in March, 1809. Strictly 
speaking, Thraliana is not a diary; nor is it merely a commonplace book; yet 
at times it is both. In the beginning it served chiefly as a repository for 
amusing anecdotes about other people and for occasional verses of her own and 
of her friends which she thought worthy of preservation. Later during the 
stormy years of her widowhood and second marriage she used it as a diary for 
the relief of pent-up emotions. Then at last it turned again into a common- 
place book in which to jot down tales of unusual occurrences and witty epigrams. 

Although Thraliana is not the only journal kept by Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, even 
during the period 1776-1809, from a literary standpoint it is undoubtedly the 
most important. Yet despite its obvious value for students of the late eighteenth 
century, it has never before been readily available for serious study. A number 
of scholars have been permitted to quote passages from it, chiefly those relating 
to Dr. Johnson, but, as the present editor points out, less than a fourteenth of 
the total bulk of the journal has heretofore appeared in print. Only with the 
appearance of the present edition does Thraliana take its place with Walpole’s 
Letters, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Fanny Burney’s Diary as one of the 
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truly indispensable reference works, to be constantly consulted by anyone jn. 
terested in the period. 

The original manuscript version of Thraliana, now in the Huntington Library. 
consists of six quarto volumes, amounting in all to 1620 closely filled ‘ 

In its published form it runs to almost 1100 pages of text. From these figures 
it will be evident that the task of the editor has been a long and arduous one 
Indeed, only one who has himself struggled with the mercurial and tantalizing 
Mrs. Piozzi will realize how difficult the task has been. But Miss Katharine 
Balderston has surmounted all obstacles, and has produced two volumes which 
will remain a triumph of modern scholarship. Of course, in a work of such 
proportions, especially one completed in war time, a reviewer might easily find 
some typographical errors or careless mistakes. Fortunately they appear to be 
very few. But it is more pertinent here to examine the problems which con- 
fronted editor and publisher, and to discuss the manner in which they were 
solved. 

First, there are the numerous scraps of verse of little permanent value, 
Should these poems be omitted from the printed text? The decision was made, 
very properly, we believe, to include everything, no matter how trivial. In 
order to save space, the poetry is merely printed in smaller type throughout. 

Another question is the treatment of the text. How far should one go in 
attempting to reproduce Mrs. Piozzi’s picturesque and sometimes eccentrie 
penmanship? The editor wisely has decided to give as faithful a rendering as 
possible using ordinary printing methods. Mrs. Thrale’s capitalization, spell- 
ing, punctuation, paragraphing and her underlinings are all retained, except 
when obviously mere slips of the pen. Even her heavy writing for emphasis is 
sometimes indicated by the use of bolder type. The result is a colorful text 
which has much of the character of the original. But one decision seems ques- 
tionable. It was Mrs. Thrale’s practice to write marginal glosses alongside her 
original entries — sometimes as an afterthought at the time of writing, some- 
times days afterward, and often years later. These marginal comments contain 
much of the wit and spice of her account. In the present edition all of these 
glosses, except where clearly a mere continuation of the text, have been rele- 
gated to footnotes, with Mrs. Thrale’s name appended in each case. In this 
position, interspersed as they are with modern footnote references, the re- 
marks lose much of their force. Moreover, the reader is apt to pass by and 
never see the gloss at all. Of course, the excessive expense of printing the 
passages in the margins where they belong undoubtedly forced this procedure, 
but the resulting loss of emphasis is to be regretted. 

The completeness of annotation is a still more difficult problem. The policy 
finally decided upon, as Miss Balderston herself explains it, was ‘‘to give the 
necessary identifications of people, books, quotations, and events, as briefly as 
possible; to avoid the merely repetitious presentation of different versions of 
the same story, giving parallel versions only when the text needed correction or 
clarification; and to draw more freely upon the unpublished sources at my 
disposal than upon commonly accessible published works.’’ The result is a 
minimum of documentation and commentary, as compared, for instance, with 
the various volumes of Johnsoniana edited by G. Birkbeck Hill. Some readers, 
no doubt, will regret that more illustrative quotations were not included from 
standard authorities, and from that great reservoir of information, A. L. 
Reade’s Johnsonian gleanings; but such a procedure would have sfretched the 
work into three large volumes, rather than two. Moreover, with great economy 
of space, the editor has provided everything vitally necessary. She has la- 
boriously attempted to track down all the quotations and scraps of quotations 
which Mrs. Piozzi scribbled, often not too accurately, into her journal. Though 
a few still remain obscure, Miss Balderston deserves high praise for the number 
she has traced successfully. In addition she has identified, as far as possible, 
every person mentioned in the text, and in doing so has followed the best 
modern practice of making the index serve not only as a textual guide but also 
as a skeleton biographical dictionary. This ninety-page index is one feature of 
the edition for which generations of scholars will be grateful. 
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In the Introduction Miss Balderston analyzes the changes made by Mrs. 
Piozzi when adapting her earlier records for the published Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson. The evidence is conclusive that in this instance Mrs. Piozzi was not 
above manipulating evidence, taking many liberties with the wording of John- 
son’s remarks, and revising her own style, all to make the account more lively 
and entertaining. In addition, Miss Balderston shows that in large sections of 
the early volumes of Thraliana, transcribed from former journals, somewhat 
similar, though less important, changes in wording were made in the recopying. 
What then must we conclude about Mrs. Piozzi’s accuracy, her reliability as 
a witness? If she was capable of such distortions, what value has Thraliana 
for scholars anxious to ascertain the exact truth? Miss Balderston first answers 
the question by pointing out that while Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi did not always have 
verbal aceuracy in regard to details, she did have what is just as important, if 
not more so— ‘‘larger truthfulness.’’ The general impression is correct; she 
did not often falsify character. The Johnson in her Anecdotes is essentially 
the same Johnson who moves through the pages of Boswell’s classie Life. 
Furthermore, it must always be remembered that large portions of her jour- 
nals— particularly those passages describing contemporary events and con- 
versations — must be considered separately from the recollections of long past 
events, or from literary revisions designed for publication. As a Blue-Stocking 
authoress, anxious for public acclaim, Mrs. Piozzi was not too serupulous about 
accuracy of detail. But as a diarist, setting down events at the time they 
oceurred, she is probably as much to be believed as almost any other writer of 
the period. And fortunately a great part of Thraliana falls in this eategory. 
If readers will keep in mind the nature of each entry, they will find the jour- 
nal a storehouse of reasonably trustworthy evidence. Thraliana is thus an 
important reference work, in addition to being a highly amusing pot pourri of 
eurious anecdotes. Admirably edited, and handsomely printed by the Clarendon 
Press, it will be welcomed by every eighteenth-century scholar.— James L. 


CLIFFORD. 
Alexander Pope 
Altick, Richard D. ‘‘Mr, Pope expands his grotto.’’ PQ, xx1 (1942), 
427-30. 
Ault, Norman. ‘‘ New light on Pope.’’ RES, xvmt (1942), 441-47. 


This is a clear and sympathetic account of the circumstances surrounding the 
publication, in 1716, of Pope’s unlucky Version of the First Psalm. Mr. Ault 
demonstrates conclusively that the piece was a burlesque of style and not of 
matter —a parody of Sternhold and not of David: and he reminds us that it 
was undoubtedly a coffee-house jeu d’esprit meant only for the eyes of the 
poet’s cronies. In the article are reprinted a number of contemporary attacks 
on Pope which resulted from the appearance of the Psalm; these leave the 
reader in complete agreement with Mr. Ault that Pope’s punishment for his 
indiseretion was grossly disproportionate to his offense. 

One point, perhaps, deserves elaboration. Mr. Ault reprints a sentence from 
a letter of Pope to Swift, and an advertisement from the Post-man of July 
28-31, 1716, in both of which Pope seems to deny his authorship of the Psalm. 
Mr. Ault says that Pope ‘‘ prevaricates,’’ and that the advertisement is ‘‘ sorry 
fiction.’’ If a lie is a statement made with the intention to deceive, this is a 
just charge. But it is an interesting fact that ‘‘the pancakes were naught and 
the mustard was good, and yet was not the knight forsworn.’’ In neither the 
letter nor the advertisement does Pope tell one literal untruth. When, several 
years ago, I reprinted the advertisement (MP, xxiv [1927], 301), and Pope’s 
remark to Teresa Blount that he had ‘‘equivoeated pretty genteelly,’’ I as- 
sumed that the extent of Pope’s ingenuity was evident. Subsequent discussion 
with a number of scholars has convinced me that it was not as evident as I 
originally supposed. I may perhaps be excused, therefore, if I paraphrase the 
statements in the advertisement (and the sentence in the letter to Swift) to 
show how Pope and his ‘‘ spiritual director’’ avoided downright misstatements. 
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‘‘T have begun to take a pique at the Psalms of David, if the wicked ma 
be credited, who have printed a scandalous one in my name’? (Correspondence 
of Jonathan Swift, ed. Ball, 1, 326). 

The wicked have printed a scandalous version of a Psalm of David in 
name. They aver that I have taken a pique at the Psalms. 

‘“Whereas there have been publish’d in my Name, certain scandalous Libels 
which I hope no persons of Candor would have thought me capable of, I am 
sorry to find myself obliged to declare, that no Genuine Pieces of mine haye 
been printed by any but Mr. Tonson and Mr. Lintot. And in particular, ag to 
that which is entituled, A version of the first Psalm; I hereby promise a Re. 
ward of three Guineas to any one who shall discover the Person or Persons ¢op- 
cerned in the Publication of the said Libel, of which I am wholly ignorant. 

A. Popr.’’ 

Certain scandalous libels have been published in my name. I hope no per. 
sons of candor will believe that I wrote them. I am sorry to be forced to declare 
that no genuine pieces of mine have been published by any other persons than 
Tonson and Lintot. I offer a reward of three guineas for identification of the 
person or persons responsible for the publication of the Psalm. I am wholly 
ignorant of the circumstances of the publication. (The antecedent of ‘‘ which”? 
is ‘‘publication,’’ not ‘‘libel.’?) — ArTHuUR E. Case. 


de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘ Portrait of Pope.’’ N&@Q, cuxxxm (1942), 53, 
Jaggard, Wm. ‘‘Portrait of Pope.’’ N&Q, cuxxxm (1942), 335. 


A list of eleven engraved portraits. 
Strachan, L. R. M. ‘‘Pope’s rhymes.’’ N&Q, cuhxxxm (1942), 51. 
Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Alexander Pope, (I)’’ and ‘‘(II).’’ In his 
Essays in criticism and research (Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Maemillan Co., 1942), pp. 86-104. 
The first paper is reprinted from TLS, the second from Fifteen poets (1941), 
The Twickenham edition of the poems of Alexander Pope. Vol. IV: 
Imitations of Horace, with An epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and the 
Epilogue to the Satires. Edited by John Butt. London: Meth- 
uen, 1939. Pp. liv + 406. Vol. Il: The rape of the lock and other 
poems. Edited by Geoffrey Tillotson. London: Methuen, 1940. 


Pp. xx + 410. Cf. PQ, xx, 216. 


Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xxxvi, 378-79; by George Sherburn in 
MLN, 385-86. 


my 


William Preston 
Preston, Christopher. ‘‘ Life and writings of William Preston, 1753- 
1807.’’ Studies, xxx1 (1942), 377-86. 


Poet and dramatist, Preston was one of the more prominent literary figures 
in Dublin at the end of the century. 


Richard Price 
Barnes, Winston H. F. ‘‘ Richard Price: a neglected eighteenth cen- 
tury moralist.’’ Philosophy, xvit (1942), 159-73. 
Joseph Priestley 
Bronk, Detlev W. ‘‘Joseph Priestley and the early history of the 
American Philosophical Society.’’ Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, Uxxxvi1 (1942), 103-7. 
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Matthew Prior 
Wright, H. Bunker. ‘‘ Matthew Prior’s funeral.’’ MLN, tv (1942), 
341-45. 
New information preserved in the manuscript records of Prior’s executors. 
Thomas Reid 
Reid, Thomas. Essays on the intellectual powers of man. Edited and 
abridged by A. D. Woozley. London: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
xlvili + 456. 
Rev. by John Laird in Philosophy, xvu, 189-90; by J. E. Turner in Church 
quarterly review, CXXXIV, 91-93. 
Robbins, David O. ‘‘The aesthetics of Thomas Reid.’’ Journal of 
aesthetics and art criticism, No. 5 (1942), pp. 30-41. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Maison, K. E. ‘‘Reynolds portraits in Scotland.’’ Apollo, xxxv 
(1942), 77-80. 
Marvell, Roger. ‘‘Sir Joshua.’’ New statesman and nation, xxttt 
(1942), 140. 
Samuel Richardson 
(See also Edward Young) 
Senex. ‘‘Richardson and philology.’’ N&Q, chxxxm (1942), 120. 


Ridicules Richardson for lack of philological knowledge in a passage in 
Pamela. 


Watters, Reginald Eyre. ‘‘The vogue and influence of Samuel 
Richardson in America: a study of cultural conventions, 1742- 
1825.’’ University of Wisconsin summaries of doctoral disserta- 
tions... . for July, 1940 — June, 1941, vit (1942), 295-97. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
‘Rochester and Dr. Bendo.’’ TLS, June 13, 1942, p. 300. 


New manuscript information concerning Rochester’s pranks when disguised 
as an Italian mountebank. 


Thomas Ross 
Zimansky, Curt A. ‘‘The literary career of Thomas Ross.’’ PQ, xx1 


(1942), 443-44. 


A brief note on Ross as a translator, pointing out that it was probably his 
initials signed to Cicero’s prince (1668), a work dedicated to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, rather than those of Thomas Rymer, to whom the work is usually as- 
cribed. Ross was keeper of the King’s Library for Charles II. 


Thomas Shadwell 
(See John Dryden) 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
Brett, R. L. ‘‘The third Earl of Shaftesbury as a literary critic.’’ 
MLR, xxxvu (1942), 131-46. 
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William Shenstone 
Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Shenstone’s letters.’’ PQ, xx1 (1942), 405.9. 
_ Includes two letters of Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, one hitherto unpub- 
lished, the other published but in a variant version. 

Lamborn, E, A. Greening. ‘‘Shenstone’s lines on an inn.” N&Q, 
(1942), 165. 

Letters of William Shenstone. Edited with an introduction by Dun. 
can Mallam. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
[1939]. Pp. xxxvi + 475. 

The letters of William Shenstone. Arranged and edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and index by Marjorie Williams. Oxford: Basi] 
Blackwell, 1939. Pp. xxviii + 700. 


The two editions rev. by Robert Shafer in MLN, tv, 68-72. Shafer con- 
cludes, ‘‘ Neither edition is complete, and both exhibit faults of execution, but 
Miss Williams is head and shoulders above the gentleman from Minnesota at 
every point.’’ 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘William Shenstone.’’ In his Essays in ecriti- 
cism and research (Cambridge: At the University Press; New 


York: Maemillan Co., 1942), pp. 105-10. 
Reprinted from TLS. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Loewenberg, Alfred. ‘‘The songs in ‘The critic’.’’ TLS, March 28, 
1942, p. 168. 


Calls attention to and describes The favorite airs in The critic ... by Sigr. 
Giordani, probably published in 1779. 


Christopher Smart 
(See also Thomas Gray and James Merrick) 
Botting, Rowland B. ‘‘Christopher Smart and the Lilliputian 
maagazine.’’ ELH, 1x (1942), 286-87. 


Tobias Smollett 
Foster, James R. ‘‘Smollett’s pamphleteering foe Shebbeare.’’ 
PMLA, tvu, 1053-1100. 


Mr. Foster has done us a good service in exhuming Shebbeare, a political 
rapscallion and minor novelist who deserves examination, if only as a glimpse 
of the eighteenth century at its worst. For Mr. Foster does not try to gild 
Shebbeare’s character; the poor quack is disclosed in all his wretchedness, 
seurrility, and egoism. His life and quarrels (almost synonymous words in 
Shebbeare’s case) are expansively described, but not much is added to the 
biographical facts given in the DNB, unless one counts some very dubious con- 
jectures based on Shebbeare’s and Smollett’s works. The subject, of course, 
does not warrant the detailed biographical research one would expect in the 
treatment of a major writer. 

But Mr. Foster gives us much more than the biography of a grub. His 
critical summary of Shebbeare’s novels will save many of us the torture of 
reading them; for here again Mr. Foster shows a balanced point of view. He 
notes the vigor of occasional scenes and emphasizes Shebbeare’s conception of 
the noble savage, but always he admits ‘‘the general mediocrity of these tales.’’ 


| | 
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Most important is the account of Shebbeare’s connection with Smollett. We 
have always known vaguely of this: Shebbeare is said to have been the proto- 

of Ferret in Sir Launcelot Greaves; and he was involved in a violent quar- 
rel with the Critical review. In Mr. Foster’s thorough investigation of these 
matters many valuable bits of information occur. He scotches again the false 
impression that Greaves was begun by Smollett in prison; and by a good piece 
of research and reasoning he destroys the legend that Smollett later made 
amends to Shebbeare. 

It is equally interesting to find that Mr. Foster attributes to Smollett a series 
of articles in the Critical review related to Shebbeare. But one must treat these 
attributions with great caution. Mr. Foster at first concedes that ‘‘ positive 
evidence is lacking’’ for the authorship and claims no more than probable at- 
tribution. As his discussion proceeds, however, we find the authorship of 
Smollett frequently assumed or even stated as a fact —‘‘Smollett (for it is 
certainly he).’” ‘‘Certainly’’ should sometimes read ‘‘possibly,’’ although there 
ean be little doubt that Smollett wrote some of these reviews. Two of them 
(those of October and December, 1756) certainly have the authentic Smol- 
lettian ring; and the Critical states (1v [1757], 333) that the one Scotsman on 
the staff ‘‘has occasionally detected and chastised’’ Shebbeare (Mr. Foster 
omits this point, which should have been his most convincing argument). 

There also seems to be something in Mr. Foster’s suggestion that Lismahago’s 
account of Indian savagery in Humphry Clinker is designed to ridicule such 
conceptions of the noble Indian as Shebbeare presents in his novel, Lydia. But 
one should note that in the same part of Humphry Clinker (Melford’s letter of 
July 13) Smollett also preserves to some extent the idea of the noble savage 
in order to satirize Europeans: the Indians are ‘‘shocked at the impiety’’ of 
the Catholic missionaries, and reveal their virtuous simplicity in another pas- 
sage which Mr. Foster quotes (p. 1076) but seems to misinterpret as a piece 
of irony against the Indians. There are other slips of various kinds which 
shake one’s confidence. Note 107 contains several misstatements; in note 122 
‘“‘R——n’? is interpreted as ‘‘Rivington,’’ when the reference is to Rapin’s 
History of England; Humphry Clinker is consistently spelled with an ‘‘e’’ in 
the first word. Mr. Foster sometimes makes rather lame references to secondary 
sources (see notes 4, 161, and his general use of the DNB); he bothers to cite 
Melville’s Life and letters of Smollett, which is one book that ought to be 
burned. Mr. Foster, I suspect, has within his grasp but misses some important 
points about’ Smollett’s Adventures of an atom. In this satire Smollett’s choice 
of the ‘‘ White Horse’’ as a symbol of the Hanoverian policy may be traced 
back to the controversy aroused by a passage which Mr. Foster cites (n. 92) 
from Shebbeare’s Third letter. It seems possible, too, that the form of Smol- 
lett’s Atom may have been influenced by Shebbeare’s History of the Sumatrans. 
One ought to add, without detraction from the essential value of Mr. Foster’s 
article, that it is very weak in organization: it is almost as rambling as one 
of Shebbeare’s novels. — Louis L. Marrz. 


Jones, Claude E. Smollett studies. (University of California pub- 
lications in English, Vol. LX, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 29-134. 


This monograph contains two studies, ‘‘Smollett and the Navy’’ and ‘‘Smol- 
lett and the Critical review.’’ The first puts Smollett’s treatment of the British 
navy into a broad historical setting, but needs to be supplemented by closer 
analysis of Smollett’s use of his own experiences and by consideration of his 
relation to contemporary controversies about the Carthagena expedition. See 
Martz’s recent article (PMLA, tv1 [1941], 428-46), and a writer in Old Eng- 


.land, May 11, 1751: ‘‘ Myself saw, and will maintain the Glory of that Action; 


will rescue it from the Malice of Detraction, from the execrable Falshood of a 

Random Scribler, who hath lately soused himself in such wretched Pickle.’’ 
Study of the Critical is difficult in the absence of a marked set such as we 

have for the Monthly. Jones is rightly cautious about attributing reviews to 
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Smollett on internal evidence. Appendix B1, ‘‘ Attacks on the Critical, 1756. 
1771,’’ a valuable list of about a hundred titles, tantalizes the student with 
clues which are not followed. Perhaps most of them could not be followed, but 
the possibilities may be illustrated by one item recorded here only by title 
The peregrinations of Jeremiah Grant, Esq; the West Indian (1763). Chapter 
XI of this work seems to contain an account, however unreliable, of the inner 
circle of the Critical about 1762. Before we can discuss this part of Smollett’s 
career to much purpose, we must have a careful examination of such documents, 
There are some errors in names and dates, the most serious perhaps the mis. 
dating of Smollett’s imprisonment (see Alice Foster in SP, xxx1x [1942], 559. 
53, and J. R. Foster, in PMLA, tv [1942], 1053).— ALan D. McKuit1op. 


Martz, Louis L. The later career of Tobias Smollett. (Yale Studies 
in English, Vol. XCVII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1942. Pp. xi+ 213. 


Despite its title the present volume is not a full-length sketch of Smollett’s 
later life but a study of the literary drudgery which occupied the novelists 
middle years and of the effect which this may have had upon his later work, 
The book is divided into two parts. Part I is a careful study of the Compendium 
of voyages (1756), as a representative compilation of the middle period. The 
three chapters which trace its genesis and publication, its sources, and the 
manner in which Smollett utilized these sources, afford an excellent demonstra- 
tion of Smollett’s editorial methods in the rearrangement of older material 
into a readable and popular form. A final chapter attempts to show — less 
convincingly — that the style of the Compendium is marked by ‘‘a preference 
for classical diction and strong rhythm, accompanied by a tendency toward all 
forms of parallelism’’ (p. 55) —in short, that it is consciously ‘‘ Johnsonian,”’ 
Part II takes up the three major works of Smollett’s ‘‘later creative period,” 
the Travels through France and Italy, the Adventures of an atom, and Humphry 
Clinker, with the purpose of showing that the earlier hack writing affected 
both choice of subject and style in the later works. On these later works, 
particularly the Travels and Humphry Clinker, Mr. Martz has much to say that 
is new and important. He has uncovered several hitherto unknown sources for 
the Travels, and he shows convincingly that much of the material in Humphry 
Clinker derives from Smollett’s earlier handling of the accounts of England 
and Scotland in The present state of all nations. 

The thesis underlying the book is two-fold: that ‘‘Smollett’s labors of his- 
torical compilation played an important part in a great intellectual movement, 
and also exerted a dominant influence upon Smollett’s later creative works’’ 
(p. 16). The ‘‘ great intellectual movement’’ is the interest in encyclopaedias 
and intellectual syntheses which marked the eighteenth century, and there is 
no doubt that Smollett’s industry contributed much toward the dissemination 
of popular knowledge, though Smollett may not have taken these labors quite 
so seriously as Mr. Martz suggests. Whether they had a ‘‘dominant’’ influence 
upon the later work is more difficult to prove. To say, for instance, that but 
for the earlier hack work the Adventures of an atom ‘‘would probably never 
have appeared’’ (p. 103) seems too strong in view of the popularity of 
‘“<Oriental’’ and satirical themes at the time. But the Travels and Humphry 
Clinker certainly show reminiscences in subject matter of the earlier writing, 
and Humphry Clinker has an ease of style that may owe much to Smollett’s 
years of practice in condensing and rearranging large masses of material. Mr. 
Martz’s discussion of this novel is to be recommended to all students of 
Smollett, though few, I think, will agree that two of the best characters in the 
book — Matthew Bramble and Lismahago — were invented by Smollett prim- 
arily as vehicles for denunciation of England and praise of Scotland. Mr. 
Martz has studied profitably a hitherto neglected aspect of the novelist, and— 
whether one accepts his thesis entirely, in part, or not at all—there can be 
no doubt that he has made a stimulating and suggestive contribution to our 
understanding of Smollett’s later work.— DoNaLp F. Bonp. 
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Parker, Alice. ‘‘Tobias Smollett and the law.’’ SP, xxx1x (1942), 


545-58. 
Traces Smollett’s encounters with the law for the light they throw on his 
novels and his character. 


Pritchett, V. S. ‘‘Books in general.’’ New statesman and nation, 
(1942), 145. 


A brief general commentary on the novels. 


William Somerville 
“Guide to the hunt. William Somerville: 1675-1742.’’ TLS, July 
18, 1942, p. 358. 
Richard Steele 
Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘ Additions to The correspondence of Richard 
Steele. RES, xvm (1942), 466-70. 


Some manuscripts from the Aitken Collection at the University of Texas. 
Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Richard Steele’s West Indian plantation.’’ MP, 
xxxIx (1942), 281-85. 


New information concerning Steele’s financial transactions not available to 
Miss Blanchard for her edition of the letters. 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Steeleiana: an eighteenth-century account book.”’ 


SP, xxxrx (1942), 502-9. 
Annotation for a group of Steele’s letters. 
The correspondence of Richard Steele. Edited by Rae Blanchard. 
Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1941. 


Pp. xxviii + 562. 

Rev. by Stephen Gwynn in Time and tide, Dec. 6, 1941; by J. W. R. Purser 
in MLR, xxxvil, 216-17; by A. L. Rowse in New statesman and nation, xxi, 
79-80; by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator, Nov. 28, 1941; by Harold Williams in 
RES, xvi, 498-502; by Marjorie Williams in English, tv, No. 19, pp. 19-20; 
in the Scotsman, Jan. 22; in TLS, Jan. 10, pp. 18, 20. 

To the distinguished Oxford editions of the letters of eighteenth-century 
writers (Addison, Boswell, Burns, Gray, Hume, Johnson, Sterne) a handsome 
volume of Steele’s letters has now been added by the skilled and diligent co- 
éperation of Miss Blanchard and the Press. This volume contains the familiar 
format and the familiar excellence. Miss Blanchard has wisely refrained from 
any attempt to incorporate a biographical or critical estimate in her notes, 
which contain concise and useful annotation. Perhaps a reading of all Steele’s 
letters will tell little that is new about him, for he was not one of the great 
letter-writers, but the collection will be welcomed and treasured by all who 
are interested in the period. 

The series of indexes, although sanctioned by the custom of the Oxford Press, 
is somewhat confusing to use. The first index is ‘‘The writings of Steele’’ (2 
pages), arranged not alphabetically but chronologically, and the most important 
reference is placed first and also italicized (except for one printer’s error). 
The second index is ‘‘Steele and his family’’ (3 pages) and the third of 15 
pages is of course ‘‘Other persons.’’ The lack of a wedding ring prevents in- 
elusion under ‘‘Steele and his family’’ although illegitimacy is no bar; thus 
Elizabeth Tonson whom Steele did not marry is consigned to the ranks of 
‘Other persons,’’ but their daughter is admitted to the family as Mrs. Aynston 
with a cross-reference from Elizabeth Ousley. The only subject index to the 
volume is dispersed among the entries under various people, so that what is 
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listed under Mrs. Manley as ‘‘a reference to Steele’s illegitimate child”? a pears 
under Steele only as a ‘‘period of profligacy,’” and Miss Blanchard’s valuable 
note on Elizabeth Tonson (p. 399) is indexed only as the last entry under 
*“Steele, descendants. ’’ 

The facsimile of Letter 120 as it is reproduced shows several small diver. 
gences from the printed text. I notice Sr, Mr, Mr, Mr, Sr, Yr, and Mr, in that 
order, all written in the manner customary for abbreviations, that is, a superior 
‘‘r’? above a period. Miss Blanchard transcribes these as follows: Sr, Mr,, Mr, Mr 
Sr, Yr., and Mr, leaving one to wonder whether the seeming accuracy would not 
be less misleading were all the words normalized like the first ‘‘Mr.’? Ing. 
dentally, for Miss Blanchard’s ‘‘ Best Freind’’ in line 2, I read a clear ‘best 
Freinds’’ (the loss of the plural alters the meaning and forces her to write an 
inappropriate note), and if we are to follow Steele’s casual capitalization of 
the verb ‘‘sollicit’”’ in line 3, it seems to me that we must also capitalize ‘‘ obey” 
in line 7 and ‘‘join’’ in line 9. But these are minutiae, allowed by Miss 
Blanchard, it may be, in order to entice reviewers to a careful examination of 
her text; the text seems to be a good one. — A. T. HAZEN. 


Jonathan Swift 
Darnall, F. M. ‘‘Old wine in new bottles.’’ South Atlantic quarter. 
ly, (1942), 53-63. 


Some sensible comments on Gulliver’s traveis in a popular article by a scholar 
familiar with Swift and his period. 


Davis, Herbert. Stella: a gentlewoman of the eighteenth century. 
(Alexander Lectures at the University of Toronto, 1942.) New 


York: Maemillan Co., 1942. Pp. xi + 103. 


This study of Swift and Stella is distinguished by an austere avoidance of 
gossip and conjecture and by what is indeed rare among those who have written 
on the subject, the author’s insistence that he has no secrets to reveal, no 
theory concerning the relationship, no proof that Swift and Stella were or were 
not married. What Mr. Davis presents is a study of documents, the letters, 
essays, and poems which Swift wrote to and about Stella; and it is refreshing 
to find that from this sensible and objective consideration of the documents 
Swift and Stella emerge in a relationship that is consistent with Swift’s com- 
plexity as a normal human being and wholly understandable without recourse 
to theories of consanguinity or impotence or insanity. In view of the tempta- 
tions it is striking how persistently Mr. Davis is guilty of being unmelodramatic 
and how cautiously he follows his initial presumption, that all that can be 
validly reconstructed of the relationship must rest on the documents. The 
cogency of this presumption is the more obvious when one considers that Stella 
exists almost wholly by virtue of what Swift has written to and about her, 
She is hardly more than a series of deductions from Swift’s words, which con- 
stitute the source of our knowledge of her bad eyes, the books she read, the 
people she visited, her illness —in short, of her whole personality. 

It is logical therefore that Mr. Davis should attempt to see Stella from 
Swift’s angle of vision; thus he schematizes the study according to ‘‘ certain 
tones recurring either separately or blended variously together’’ in the relevant 
documents, specifically satire, comedy, and sentiment — tones which are, as a 
matter of fact, dominant throughout Swift’s works and which in a sense are 
the embodiments of Swift’s characteristic responses to life in general. Mr. 
Davis begins by presenting the Stella of another writer, Sir Philip Sidney’s, 
and her role of exalted romance, and traces briefly the seventeenth-century re- 
action against romantie love poetry and the romantic idea of woman. Swift, 
he believes, must be viewed in continuity with this reaction, but with certain 
differences in his view of woman from the cynical Cavalier and the rake of 
Restoration comedy as well as from the Puritan with his insistence on woman’s 
submissiveness. There is in Swift ‘‘a new view of woman, unromantic but not 
unpleasant. She is able to take her place in the world on equal terms, a free, 
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intelligent gentlewoman, worthy of man’s highest regard and friendship 
whether within or without the bounds of holy matrimony.’’ Such is Swift’s 
image, Mr. Davis contends, of an English gentlewoman, one who can move with 
ease and urbanity in an enlightened and civilized society; and in some such 
terms he thought of Stella, of her role in society, and of her relationship to 
him. Here it is that satire and comedy function. If I interpret Mr. Davis 
correctly, he thinks that satire is both an antecedent condition and a con- 
eomitant of comedy in the Swift-Stella relationship. Swift’s satiric bent coun- 
tenanced no romantic delusions and nonsense and at the same time provided 
the pleasant ridicule and good-humored raillery to be tempered by the comic 
spirit, the wit and urbanity that made it possible, in the words of St. Evremond, 
for a man and a woman to enjoy a ‘‘pleasing and reasonable friendship that 
has none of the uneasiness of love.’’ If this suggests lack of warmth, the im- 
pression is false. Certainly there was no extravagant emotionalism or language 
of the courts of love, but there were tenderness and affection, deep though con- 
trolled, and what must have been most satisfying of all to Swift and Stella, 
selflessness, identification of interests, and complete understanding. This study 
will not satisfy those who insist on final answers, nor those who persist in 
viewing Swift in sensational and romantically theatrical terms; but it will be 
welcomed by those who would prefer to see a careful definition of the boun- 
daries at which scholarship ends and speculation — pleasant as it may be — 
begins. — Louis A. Lanpa. 


The Drapier’s letters and other works, 1724-1725. (The prose works 
of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Vol. X.) Oxford: 


Blackwell, 1941. Pp. xxxi + 222. 
Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, xvimt, 354-56; in TLS, Feb. 7, p. 70. 


Gove, Philip Babcock. ‘‘Gildon’s ‘Fortunate shipwreck’ as back- 


ground for Gulliver’s travels.’’ RES, xvi (1942), 470-78. 
A cautious and well qualified argument that Swift knew and was influenced 
by The fortunate shipwreck. 


Gulliver’s travels, 1726. With an introduction by Harold Williams. 
(The prose works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. 


Vol. XI.) Oxford: Blackwell, 1941. Pp. xliv + 316. 
Rev. by W. D. Taylor in RES, xvii, 356-58. 


Karpman, Ben. ‘‘ Neurotic traits of Jonathan Swift, as revealed by 
‘Gulliver’s travels.’ ’’ Psychoanalytic review, xxrx (1942), 26- 
45, 165-84. 


Dr. Karpman believes that Gulliver’s travels ‘‘may be viewed as a neurotic 
phantasy with coprophilia as its main content.’’ His conclusions are as follows: 
Gulliver’s travels ‘‘ furnishes abundant evidence of the neurotic makeup of the 
author and discloses the presence in him of a number of perverse trends indica- 
tive of fixation at the anal-sadistic stage of libidinal development. Most con- 
spicuous among those perverse trends is that of coprophilia, although the work 
furnishes evidence of numerous other related neurotic characteristics accom- 
panying the general picture of psychosexual infantilism and emotional imma- 
turity, along with a great deal of emotional ambivalence connected with the 
varied expression of misanthropy and misogyny.’’ Swift scholars may be inter- 
ested in knowing that among the ‘‘numerous other related neurotic character- 
istics’? are mysophilia, mysophobia, urophilia, voyeurism, sadism, masochism, 
exhibitionism, and compensatory potency reactions. One error in fact, which 
in no way invalidates Dr. Karpman’s conclusions, may be noted: Ford’s ’Tis 
pity she’s a whore is ascribed to Wycherley. 
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Landa, Louis A. ‘‘A modest proposal and populousness.”’ MP, x 
(1942), 161-70. 

An interpretation of A modest proposal in the light of eighteenth-cep: 
mercantilist theories of population, particularly the widely prevalent assum 
tion that a large population is desirable on economic grounds, commonly ex. 
pressed in contemporary economic treatises in the form of a maxim: people are 
the riches of a nation. 

Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Demigods & pickpockets: the Augustan myth jn 
Swift and Rousseau.’’ Scrutiny, x1 (1942), 34-39. 


Some parallels in Swift and Rousseau to show the ‘‘use to which the notion 
of classical antiquity is put by two of the most notable dissidents of the age,” 
The chief point is that the widespread, unhistorical reverence for the Augustan 
age of Rome among their contemporaries amounted to a ‘‘myth’’ which both 
authors used to good purpose in attacking society. The prestige of the Augustan 
past was such that it became, even when the symbols representing it were a). 
most devoid of content, a standard by which the shortcomings of contemporary 
society could be measured. 


Neumann, J. H. ‘‘Jonathan Swift and English pronunciation,” 
Quarterly journal of speech, xxvut (1942), 198-201. 

Westgate, R. I. W., and MacKendrick, Paul L. ‘‘Juvenal and 
Swift.’’ Classical journal, xxxvm (1942), 468-82. 


Points out ‘‘the likeness of the two men’s minds, the similarity of their 
reactions to their environments.’’ Adds nothing to Swift scholarship. 
Sir William Temple 
Woodbridge, Homer E. Sir William Temple: the man and his work. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1940, 
Pp. xii + 361. Cf. PQ, xx1, 223. 
Rev. by Clara M. Kirk in MLN, tvu, 219-21; by Hoyt Trowbridge in MP, 
XXXIX, 323-24, ; 
James Thomson 
‘‘James Thomson, from a hitherto unpublished crayon portrait by 
William Aikman.’’ TLS, Aug. 29, 1942, pp. 421, 429. 


The portrait is reproduced on p. 429 and discussed on p. 421. For discussions 
of whether the portrait is of Thomson sce ‘‘ Portraits of Thomson’’ and ‘‘A 
century of error,’’ TLS, Sept. 26, p. 470; Stanley Cursiter, ‘‘A Thomson por- 
trait,’? TLS, Nov. 7, p. 547, and ef. Eric S. Taylor, ibid.; Stanley Cursiter, 
TLS, Nov. 28, p. 583. 


Linck, Orville Francis. ‘‘Benevolism in the works of James Thom- 
son.’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations submitted to the Grad- 
uate School of Northwestern University ... for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, June-August, 1941 (Chicago and Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University, 1942), pp. 23-28. 

McKillop, Alan Dugald. The background of Thomson’s Seasons. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Hum- 


phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, [1942]. Pp. vii + 191. 


Rev. in TLS, Dee. 19, p. 618. 
The past quarter-century has seen the publication of a considerable number 
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of important works on the history of ideas in eighteenth-century literature, as 
well as several special studies of Thomson. Utilizing these, and adding valuable 
discoveries and interpretations of his own, Mr. McKillop has produced an 
illuminating volume on Thomson’s thought, or at least on several of the most 
important heads of Thomson’s thought, as exhibited primarily in The seasons, 
put to some extent in the minor poems, especially Liberty. 
Without benefit of very much in the way of bibliographical material to guide 
him, Mr. McKillop has been astonishingly successful in tracking down specific 
ges which have clearly influenced The seasons. Almost never does he 
make a claim of this kind which the reader is disinclined to grant. One excep- 
tion may be the connection of Spring, 11. 76-84, with the Spectator No. 387 
(see pp. 57-58): the idea is not uncommon, and the verbal parallelism is not 
very marked. In all four chapters, which deal with Thomson’s general philos- 
ophy, his interest in science, and his attitudes toward primitivism (whether 
eonnected with ancient times or remote places) this new material demonstrates 
a greater extent and variety in Thomson’s reading than has been shown before. 
ially interesting is the analysis of the changes in Thomson’s thought, or, 
more frequently, the changes in emphasis, which took place during the succes- 
sive revisions of The seasons. Altogether, the book intensifies the impression of 
the boundless and rather uncritical hospitality of Thomson’s eclectic mind to 
new ideas, although it does show that occasionally even he recognized the hope- 
less irreconcilability of two conflicting theories. — ArTHuR E. CasE. 


[Taylor, Eric S.] ‘‘James Thomson’s library.’? TLS, June 20, 


1942, p. 312. 

cf. E. H. W. Meyerstein, TLS, July 4, p. 336. 

‘After a disappearance of nearly a century, the sale-catalogue of Thomson’s 
furniture and library has at last come to light in the Mitchell Library, Glas- 

w.’’ This important announcement is here made by a correspondent, Mr. 
Eric S. Taylor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who now permits the use of his name 
and who has generously helped me, through the good offices of the University of 
Edinburgh Library, to obtain a photostatic copy of the catalogue. Taylor’s 
closely packed article gives an excellent description of this material and refers 
by author or title to 92 of about 250 named works. He will no doubt proceed 
to further analysis and interpretation of Thomson’s reading. With his permis- 
sion, however, I am enabled to restate some of the conclusions suggested by 
this list, and to comment on a few points connected with The seasons. 

These are the works that Thomson happened to keep or to acquire in his later 
years. Taylor points out that most of them are dated after 1730, that is, after 
the completion of early versions of The seasons, and wisely adds that we must 
not ‘‘construct any theories upon the absence of a particular book from the 
list.’? For a few works it can be shown that Thomson must have used editions 
earlier than those here recorded. At the end of the catalogue Andrew Millar, 
the bookseller who was conducting the sale, asks gentlemen to return ‘‘any 
Books of Mr. Thomson’s.’’ And as books were absent by chance, so they 
might be present by chance; thus Thomson was likely to have almost any book 
published by his friend Millar. When all reservations have been made, how- 
ever, this new evidence is extremely valuable. 

The 250 titles may be roughly divided as follows: classics and ancient his- 
tory, 55; travel and geography, 42; English literature, 40; French, 20; Italian, 
19; science, 16; fine arts, 10; modern and miscellaneous history, 9; polities, 5; 
philosophy, 5; religion, 5; husbandry and gardening, 4; miscellaneous, 20. The 
catalogue gives place and date of publication, and classifies the books by size, 
thus making it usually possible to identify editions. Dates given below are as 
in the catalogue. English literature is greatly increased by other items, 15 
“English Plays and Poetry’’ octavo and duodecimo, 52 ‘‘Quarto Pamplets, 
mostly Poetry,’’ and 30 ‘‘ Folio Pamphlets, mostly Poetry.’’ An entry of 58 
‘‘English Pamphlets, mostly Political’? shows that the count for polities is not 
full. Taylor points out that there are very few Greek texts, but more French 
and Italian than one might expect. My count for travel and geography is 
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enlarged by including some histories, such as Campbell’s Spanish America 
(1741), Brockwell’s Portugal (1726), Du Halde’s China (1739), and Kaemp. 
fer’s Japan (1738); the poet’s interest in such works may fairly be calle 
geographical. Among works in this group certainly used in The seasons are 
Gordon’s Geography anatomised (1735), Maupertuis’ Figure of the earth 
(1738), Lockman’s Travels of the Jesuits (1743), Martin’s Description of the 
Western Islands (1716), and Varenius’ Geography (1734). The appearance 
of a title sometimes helps to determine the exact channel by which current 
information reached Thomson: thus material assembled in Lockman probably 
—_ the immediate source of the passages in Summer on Abyssinia and the 

e. 

Taylor notes that ‘‘the great scientists and naturalists of Thomson’s dg 
are not represented.’’ There are a few technical works—a translation of 
Boerhaave’s Chemistry (1735), Diemerbroek’s Antatomy (1694), and a few 
other medical books. The count for science includes physico-theology; indeed 
separate figures for philosophy, science, and religion are perhaps misleading. 
Though we do not find the well-known manuals of Ray and Derham, here are 
the less familiar Newtonian works of Andrew Baxter, An enquiry into the 
nature of the human soul (1733 and 1738, correcting a misprinted date in the 
catalogue) and Matho (1745, 1746), and also the later English version of 
Pluche’s Spectacle as Nature delineated (1740). Thomson certainly used Pluche, 
and at least two other books in this short list, Mead’s Discourse co 7 
pestilential contagion (1744) and Burnet’s Theory of the earth (1726). Though, 
broadly speaking, natural science is more fully represented than metaphysics, 
theology, or ethics, Thomson used such science as he had largely in the service 
of natural religion. He would not be disposed to keep apart from science the 
influence of two notable works in his library, Shaftesbury’s Characteristics 
(1732) and Wollaston’s Religion of nature delineated (1738). The dates of 
these editions do not mean that such writers reached Thomson late. 

Two minor groups deserve more comment than can be offered here —the 
works on the fine arts (along with the catalogue of prints and drawings) and 
the small but interesting group of works on husbandry and gardening. Taylor 
suggests the influence of Bradley’s Husbandry (1727) on Spring; the influence 
of another work of Bradley’s not in the catalogue, New improvements of plant- 
ing and gardening (1717-18), can be demonstrated. Miller’s Gardeners dic- 
tionary, which Thomson owned, may have been the intermediary, or more 
probably Thomson read both Miller and the New improvements. — Atan D, 
McKILLop. 


Wells, John Edwin. ‘‘Thomson’s Agamemnon and Edward and 
Eleonora — first printings.’”’ RES, xvi (1942), 478-86. 

Wells, John Edwin. ‘‘Thomson’s Britannia: issues, attribution, 
date, variants.’’ MP, xu (1942), 43-56. 


Richard Tickell 
Tickell, Richard. Anticipation. With an introduction, notes, and a 
bibliography of Tickell’s writings, by L. H. Butterfield. New 


York : King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. 120. 


A political satire of 1778, largely concerned with attitudes in Parliament 
toward the war in America. 


Thomas Traherne 
Traherne, Thomas. Of magnanimity and charity. Edited with an 
introduction by John Rothwell Slater. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1942. Pp. xvi + 20. 
Two chapters from Christian ethicks (1675). 
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Abraham Tucker 
(See Joseph Butler) 
Edmund Waller 
Shepherd, T. B. ‘‘The poetry of Edmund Waller.’’? London quar- 
terly and Holborn review, July, 1942, pp. 263-68. 


Horace Walpole 
Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘Horace Walpole & Wm. Robertson.’’ TLS, 
March 14, 1942, p. 132. 
Reproduces ‘‘ extracts from Walpole’s correspondence with Robertson which 
have not hitherto seen the light of day and which deal for the most part with 


his ‘History of Scotland’.’’ 
Cf. Catherine Carswell, TLS, April 25, p. 211. 


Horace Walpole’s correspondence with George Montagu. Edited 
by W. S. Lewis and Ralph 8. Brown, Jr. (The Yale edition of 
Horace Walpole’s correspondence. Edited by W. 8. Lewis. Vols. 


IX and X.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 


Rev. by Charles H. Bennett in JEGP, x1, 386-88; by Dora Mae Clark in 
AHR, xivu, 846-47; by Herbert Davis in Yale review, xxx1, 611-13; in TLS, 


July 11, p. 342. 
Joseph Warton 


Sadler, Ernest A. ‘‘Joseph Warton to William Hayley.’’ N&Q, 
cLXxx1I (1942), 189. 


Text of a letter of 1784. 
Isaac Watts 


(See Charles Wesley) 
Charles Wesley 
Manning, Bernard L. The hymns of Wesley and Watts: five in- 
formal papers. London: Epworth Press, 1942. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 484. 
Rattenbury, J. Ernest. The evangelical doctrines of Charles Wes- 


ley’s hymns. London: Epworth Press, 1941. Pp. 365. Cf. PQ, 


xxi, 224. 
Rev. by S. Leigh Hunt in Evangelical quarterly, xiv, 151-55; by C. S. Phillips 
in Theology, XLiv, 112-13. 


William Wycherley 
Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The country wife in the eighteenth century.’’ 
Research studies of the State College of Washington, x (1942), 
142-72. 


The title of Mr. Avery’s study indicates with reasonable exactness the ma- 
terial with which he has dealt, though in two respects it is slightly misleading: 
the study actually begins with the stage history of The country wife at its first 
performance in 1675, and it factually is confined to an account of this stage 
history and of the newspaper and periodical comments and reviews up to the 
end of the eighteenth century. No attention is paid to any other type of 
criticism or opinion. Since, however, there is little cause to suspect that such 
views would differ substantially from those presented, Mr. Avery may be 
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justified in tacitly ignoring them. His monograph, in any case, affords an 
interesting sidelight on the conception of comedy, both Restoration ang 
eighteenth-century, during the period. 

The study is divided into three main sections: the first is devoted to the 
stage and journalistic history of Wycherley’s original version of the play from 
1675 to 1753; the second concerns the two-act farce adaptation made by James 
Lee, which held the stage from 1765 to 1787; and the third deals with the fy]. 
length adaptation made by David Garrick under the new title of The country 
girl and performed from 1766 to 1800. There is also an appendix listing al] 
the eighteenth-century performances of the three versions, so far as these per- 
formances are known. The information accumulated through this Process 
allows Mr. Avery to draw several conclusions, some of them anticipated but 
others less expected. 

The general moral and ‘‘utilitarian’’ approach to literature, even to comedy. 
in the eighteenth century is a familiar theme. The conflict between ‘‘true” 
comedy and ‘‘sentimental’’? comedy has been thoroughly investigated, and the 
‘‘reform’’ of the theater has been well discussed. It is no surprise to find 
many publicists and theater-goers in the early part of the century adopting 
the attitude and something of the methods of our Legion of Decency. What is 
more surprising, however, if one may safely judge from the history of The 
country wife, is to discover how relatively ineffectual the efforts of the re. 
formers were. The continuation of Restoration taste into the eighteenth cen- 
tury by a considerable part of the playgoing public has of course been reali 
but it is at least interesting to know that The country wife in a practicall 
unexpurgated form was finding more or less of an audience until past the mid- 
dle of the century. It was, then, the last third of the century, when the con- 
flict between ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘sentimental’’ comedy reached its height and the 
sentimentalists were at least superficially put to rout, which saw the elimina- 
tion of Horner and Quack and the considerable modification of the parts of 
Pinchwife, Mrs. Pinchwife, Dorilant, and others. As Mr. Avery puts it: ‘In 
Lee’s version the problems of marriage, lovers, wives, and husbands are still 
to the fore, but the emphasis is upon the improvement of the relations between 
Margery and Pinchwife, not upon the intrigue itself and the entertainment 
resulting from it.’’ In Garrick’s version, on the other hand, ‘‘the emphasis is 
not so much upon marriage as upon the romantic endeavor of a young girl and 
a young man to escape the domination of her guardian and to be married.’’ 

Thus Wycherley was at last bowdlerized and the moralists had their way. 
It is some satisfaction to report, however, that many of the better critics were 
far from pleased with the result as comedy, though Garrick’s prettified version 
had a fairly successful stage history because of the opportunity it provided him 
to bring out new young actresses in the role of the heroine. Unfortunately it 
was not Wycherley’s fate to fall even into such hands as Vanbrugh did, when 
Sheridan cleaned up The relapse and presented it to his more ‘‘refined’’ au- 
dience as A trip to Scarborough. — ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT. 


Edward Young 
Hanson, T. W. ‘‘Richard Edwards, publisher.’’ TLS, Aug. 8, 1942, 
p. 396. 
On the publisher of the edition of Night thoughts illustrated by Blake. 
Pettit, Henry. ‘‘The text of Edward Young’s letters to Samuel 
Richardson.’’ MLN, (1942), 668-70. 


On the imperfections of the text in the collected editions of Young. 


VI. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 
Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘L’heureux Paradoxe de Madame de 
Sévigné: sa continuité de culture.’”’ Romanic review, xxxm 
(1942), 32-40. 
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Barker, Joseph Edmund. Diderot’s treatment of the Christian re- 
ligion in ‘‘The Encyclopédie.’’ New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1941. Pp. 144. 

Rev. by George R. Havens in MLN, vu, 398-99; by J. Lough in MLR, xxxvu, 
997-28; by Charles H. Lyttle in Church history, x1, 342-44; by Ira O. Wade in 
Review of religion, V1, 437-39. 

Beall, Chandler B. La Fortune du Tasse en France. (University of 
Oregon monographs: studies in literature and philology, No. 4.) 
Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon and Modern Language 
Association of America, [1942]. Pp. xi + 308. 

Rev. by J. H. Whitfield in MLR, xxxvu, 512-15. 


Bisson, L. A. ‘‘Rousseau and the Romantic experience.’’ MLR, 
xxxvil (1942), 37-49. 

Carnus, Juliette. ‘‘The cosmological system of Pierre Bayle.’’ 
Philosophy of science, vim (1941), 585-97. 

Carnus, Juliette. ‘‘L’évolution de la notion d’evidence au XVIII°™* 
siecle chez les écrivains francais.’’ French review, xv (1942), 
487-92. 

Comarnesco, Petru. ‘‘The social and ethical conceptions of Des- 
eartes.’’ Ethics, uu (1942), 493-503. 

Dieckmann, Herbert. ‘‘ Bibliographical data on Diderot.’’ Studies 
in honor of Frederick W. Shipley (Washington University 
studies, New ser.: language and literature, No. 14 [St. Louis, 
1942]), pp. 181-220. 

Facteau, Bernard. ‘‘An unpublished Mémoire of Fénelon with 
emended letter.’’ PMLA, tvm (1942), 116-32. 


Concerned with the progress of Jansenism. 
Gaudin, Lois S. Les Lettres anglaises dans l’Encyclopédie. New 
York, 1942. Pp. xvii + 256. 


Many generalizations have been made in the past as to the role played by 
Diderot and the other Encyclopédistes in the dissemination of English thought 
in eighteenth-century France. These have necessarily been incomplete and 
hypothetical since no one has hitherto had the patience and the industry to 
make a detailed search for references to English writers through the fifteen 
thousand folio pages of the Encyclopédie. Mrs. Gaudin has essayed the Her- 
eulean task, and the results are presented in her dissertation, which will be 
consulted with profit by anyone interested either in the working habits of the 
Encyclopédistes or in the growth of Anglomania in eighteenth-century France. 
She has read carefully, and she has checked her findings with recent scholarship 
on similar enquétes, e.g., with those of Miss Cameron (1927), Miss Lovering 
(1930), Mlle La Harpe (1933), and Dr. Courtines (1938). She has in many 
cases discovered the direct sources of the English references and quotations: 
she has found, for instance, that many of the facts about prose writers derive 
(as might be suspected) from Chambers’ Cyclopedia, and that practically all 
the quotations from English poets are taken from the extracts in Bysshe’s Art 
of English poetry. The result is a valuable reference work and at the same time 
a persuasively written study, with four chapters devoted to poetry, drama, 
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fiction, and miscellaneous prose, and three chapters (over half the book) to 
philosophical, scientific, and religious thought. 

Mrs. Gaudin — unwisely, I think — has kept all English names in the French 
forms as they occur in the Encyclopédie. ‘‘Guillaume Petty’’ and ‘* Alexandre 
Pope’’ will offer no difficulty to the reader, but a reference to ‘‘M. G 
évéque de Londres’’ or ‘‘M. Swalbrook, évéque de Lichfield et de Coventry”? 
(p. 192) will not be so easily recognized as Edmund Gibson and Richard Smal- 
broke. At times, too, the writing shows less familiarity with English litera 
history than is desirable, as when, e.g., Mrs. Gaudin groups ‘‘ Vanbrugh, Far. 
quhar et Wilson’’ (p. 61) among the important Restoration dramatists omitted 
by the Encyclopédie. 

I note several unacknowledged borrowings in the Encyclopédie from the 
Spectator. The comment on Paradise lost (p. 24) is based on Spectator, No 
267; the remarks on the pleasures of sight (p. 26) are paraphrased from a 
letter in Spectator, No. 472; the ‘‘trois traductions d’un fragment sur l’amour 
de Sapho’’ in the article ‘‘Gradation’’ (p. 39) are from Spectator, No, 299: 
the material on Otway (p. 58) and Jaucourt’s comment on Lee (p. 58) are 
taken from Spectator, No. 39; and the quotation by Le Chevalier on ‘‘]g 
méthode’’ (p. 82) is derived from Spectator, No. 476. A few minor points, 
P. 5: Mrs. Gaudin notes that ‘‘Jaucourt, copiant Yart, ignorait sans doute que 
son collégue reproduisait 1’article de Chambers ... ’’ Actually Chambers was 
copying in turn from Bysshe. P. 7n: The ‘‘ Dissertation sur la poésie anglaise’? 
in the Journal littéraire de La Haye is probably by Justus Van Effen rather 
than by Basnage de Beauval (see W. J. B. Pienaar, English influences in Dutch 
literature [Cambridge University Press, 1929], pp. 212-21). P. 27, n. 107: The 
reference should be to Bysshe, II, 249. Pp. 29-30: The ‘‘accolade que 1’on 
trouve en marge dans Bysshe’’ is not ‘‘[pour] signaler les vers les plus 
représentatifs’’ but a printer’s device for indicating triplet variations from 
the heroic couplet. P. 30, n. 119: The reference is to Bysshe, I, 165, ‘‘ Palace 
of fame.’’ P. 31: Most of the remarks on Butler are to be found also in Vol- 
taire’s comments on Butler in the Lettres philosophiques (ed. Lanson, 11, 134- 
35). P. 41, line 12: Bysshe reads ‘‘tuneful bards,’’ not ‘‘tuneful birds.’’ 
P. 45: Is Jaucourt’s admiration for Thomson in advance of his time? Cf. the 
review of Mme Bontems’s translation in Année littéraire, 1760, 1, 121-44. P. 51: 
The reference to ‘‘Ferren et Porrex’’ is to Sackville and Norton’s Gorbodue. 
P. 66: Robinson Crusoe was translated in 1720 (Dottin, pp. 398-99), and 
Rousseau’s Emile appeared in 1762. P. 222: The article on ‘‘Les Amitiés 
francaises de Hume’’ is by Rudolph Metz. P. 224: Horace Walpole was Fourth 
Earl of Orford (not Oxford). — DonaLp F. Bonp. 


Gilbert, Dorothy Lloyd, and Pope, Russell. ‘‘The animadversions 
of Bishop Bossuet upon the Quakers and Quietists.’’ PMLA, 
(1942), 105-15. 

Grout, Donald Jay. ‘‘The origins of the Opéra-comique.’’ Harvard 
University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences summaries of 
theses ... for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1939 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Published by the University, 1942), pp. 286-88. 

Grubbs, Henry A. ‘‘ Voltaire and rime.’’ SP, xxxrx (1942), 524-44. 

A discussion and criticism of Voltaire’s theory and practice. 

Hallett, H. F. ‘‘Some recent criticisms of Spinoza.’’ Mind, u 
(1942), 134-59 ; 223-41; 318-42. 

Havens, George R. ‘‘Rousseau’s First Discourse and the Pensées 
philosophiques of Diderot.’’ Romanic review, xxxmr (1942), 
356-59. 
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Hyslop, Beatrice F. “‘Recent work on the French Revolution.’’ 
AHR, xuvu, 488-517. 

La Harpe, Jacqueline de. L’Abbé Laurent Bordelon et la lutte 
contre la superstition en France entre 1680 et 1730. (University 
of California publications in modern philology, Vol. XX VI, No. 
2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1942. Pp. 123-224. 


Lough, J. ‘‘D’Argenson and socialist thought in eighteenth-century 
France.’’ MLR, xxxvm (1942), 455-65. 


Maestro, Marcello T. Voltaire and Beccaria as reformers of criminal 


law. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi + 177. 
Rev. by Frank J. Klingberg in AHR, xuvit, 95-96. 


Miller, John R. Boileau en France au dix-huitiéme siécle. (Johns 
Hopkins studies in Romance literatures and languages, Extra 
Vol. XVIII.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press; Paris: Société d’édition 
Les Belles Lettres, 1942. Pp. 626. 

Mornet, Daniel. Histoire de la littérature francaise classique, 1660- 
1700: ses caractéres véritables, ses aspects inconnus. Paris: Ar- 
mand Colin, 1940. Pp. 426. 

Peyre, Henri. Le Classicisme francais. New York: Editions de la 
Maison francaise, 1942. Pp. 281. 


Under this new title, M. Henri Peyre has expanded and rewritten his older 
book Qu’ est-ce que le Classicisme? (Paris, 1933). The chapter-divisions, the 
main thesis, and many passages have remained unchanged, but much has been 
amplified and worded more sharply. The book is worth rereading, if for no 
other reason than the boldness with which it raises many central problems. M. 
Peyre dismisses the question of the meaning of ‘‘classicism in itself’’ as an 
eternal mental type, and assumes that it is best to understand the term as re- 
ferring to the general characteristics of the classical writers of the French 
seventeenth century. Thus French classicism need not be defined merely in 
terms of opposition to romanticism, nor need too much attention be devoted to 
the critical theories current at the time, as they are only remotely related to 
the actual practice of the French classical writers. M. Peyre argues that French 
classicism is wrongly characterized by terms such as ‘‘rationalist,’’ ‘‘intel- 
lectualist,’’ ‘‘formalistic.’’ French classicism rather represents a synthesis of 
feeling and intellect, of sentiment and reason. That the influence of classical 
antiquity on French classicism has been extremely overrated is the thesis which 
M. Peyre had already documented in his L’Influence des littératures antiques 
sur la littérature francaise moderne (New Haven, 1941; cf. PQ, xx1 [1942], 
246). ‘‘It is better to give up looking for a classical epoch and a classical 
spirit exactly comparable to ours in the fifth or first centuries B. C.’’ (p. 176). 
Also the ‘‘classicist’? movements in other European countries have little in 
common with French classicism, and recent French neo-classicism misunder- 
stands and narrows down the genuine classicism of the seventeeth century, 
which was a unique phenomenon, possible only at that precise moment in history. 
A very useful bibliographie raisonée is added in which we find refreshingly 
pungent opinions on many well-known English discussions of classicism (Grier- 
son, Quiller-Couch, Ifor Evans, Sherard Vines). 
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Much of this is excellent and needed saying. There is much truth in 4 
Peyre’s refutation of the current easy parallels and analogues, e.g., between 
classicism and the baroque; and even the statement about the ‘* persistent 
autonomy behind all superficial influences of each important European litera. 
ture’’ (p. 183) can be welcomed as a somewhat exaggerated reaction against 
the excesses of ‘‘general’’ literature. But M. Peyre has frequently overshot 
his mark or dismissed difficult problems far too easily. In the discussion of the 
rules, for instance, M. Peyre argues eloquently in favor of restrictions ang 
discipline in literature generally, without facing the crucial question of the 
objections against the particular nature of the rules. The arguments against 
the dependence of French classicism on antiquity seem also frequently specious 
Surely the fact that the classicists neither went nor desired to go to Greece ag 
the Romantics did does not refute their love of Greek literature (p. 115). The 
_ Turkish wars (in 1683 Vienna was besieged), Turkish rule in Greece, the diff. 

culties of traveling, the lack of interest in mere landscape and ruins account 
for their presumed indifference quite sufficiently. Negatively, however, M, 
Peyre succeeds in setting off French classicism from other similar movements 
well enough, but he fails precisely in his main task: the actual description of 
the achievement and uniqueness of French classicism in any positive terms, 
M. Peyre operates only with the usual sets of contraries such as intellect and 
sentiment, which are, according to his theory, synthesized by the French clas. 
sicist. He has constantly to fall back on a string of oxymorons such as ‘‘yol- 
uptous order, audacious clarity, cerebral sensuality’’ (p. 228), formulas which 
seem to me to have all the vices of the old opposition between classicism and 
romanticism. They remind us forcibly of M. Cazamian’s theory expounded in 
his half of the Legouis-Cazamian Histoire de la littérature anglaise, which 
is built around these dichotomies and leads up to one grand climax: the syn- 
thesis of romanticism and classicism in the equilibrium of the Victorian Age. 
The very fact that such different ages as that of Victorianism and French 
classicism can be described by the same formulas seems to me to discredit these 
contraries and their synthesis. Surely the usefulness of such terms must depend 
upon their power of making distinctions. Admittedly, it is a difficult problem 
to characterize a whole group of highly individual authors in general terms, 
One might well despair of reducing Moliére and Pascal to a common denomi- 
nator. But some more satisfactory criteria than these simple opposites could be 
found. The principles enunciated in Wdolfflin’s Principles of the history of art and 
their application to literature by Strich and Walzel are, like M. Peyre’s terms, 
open to objection on the ground of being simple dichotomies; but these authors 
have, at least, developed concrete descriptive criteria which allow them to handle 
actual documents with an increased acuteness of perception. The fatal objection 
to terms like ‘‘intellect’’ and ‘‘sentiment’’ is their remote relationship to the 
actual works of art: an analysis of the works themselves, even in the tradi- 
tional terms of diction, imagery, meter, ete. (problems scarcely touched by M. 
Peyre) should lead to more fruitful oppositions than the use of criteria based 
on the old-fashioned faculty psychology. M. Peyre speaks also, it is true, of 
form and content and uses the familiar description of classicism as a perfect 
equilibrium of the two (p. 123). But again it is unclear why this equilibrium 
might not apply to the most diverse forms of art throughout history. Equilib- 
rium, balance, synthesis of intellect and sentiment, form and content are al- 
most meaningless terms: they do not set off Racine or Pascal, La Fontaine or 
Moliére in any recognizable way and fail thus to describe the unique phe- 
nomenon, French classicism. 

Furthermore, M. Peyre wavers in his main point of view. On the one hand 
he stresses this uniqueness of French classicism and the special political and 
social circumstances which made it possible; on the other, he cannot free him- 
self from the traditional idea of the eternal classicism of the French, of the 
peculiarly French logic and clarity, or of the ‘‘native’’ desire for harmony, 
ordered moderation, and noble simplicity of the classics themselves (p. 117). 
Here, in the central problem of his task, M. Peyre remained content with the 
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old generalities and glossed over the real difficulties presented by the descrip- 
tion and analysis of a given period in literature. 

A few minor points in the chapter on classicism in other countries may be 
noted. ‘The sensual grace and pastoral freshness of certain poems of Marvell’’ 
197) are mentioned as among the most original contributions of English 
classicism, though Marvell’s poems were written in the 1650’s and can be 

ressed into English classicism only with great difficulty. On the same page, 
M. Peyre asserts that English classicism followed two revolutions and the 

hilosophical and political speculations of Hobbes, Locke, and Mandeville. 
Mandeville’s Fable of the bees dates from 1714 and is scarcely relevant to the 
rise of English classicism. Elsewhere (p. 201n.) the term ‘‘Augustan’’ is 
described as a French neologism employed by Middleton Murry and M. Balden- 
sperger and praised as preferable to ‘‘classical’’ in referring to English 
literature. But the term is old and was used of English literature by Atterbury 
in 1690, by Welsted in 1724, ete. and was a commonplace in nineteenth-century 
English criticism. It seems to me false to say that no preceding ‘‘fougue’’ 
justified the rules and conventions introduced by Opitz into Germany (p. 184). 
The German sixteenth century, whatever we may think of the absolute artistic 
value of its work in literature, was extraordinarily productive and exuberant. 
Opitz directed his academic classicism against such extravagant writers as 
Fischart, who himself was a grotesque exaggeration of Rabelais. Heine, it 
seems to me, cannot be quoted as a typical romantic writer who refused to 
‘‘mature’’ (p. 235) when the late Heine of the so-called Matratzengruft wrote 
his most audacious, most poignant and original poetry, in a manner completely 
different from the sentimental Buch der Lieder. Finally, it seems an exaggera- 
tion to say that French and English literature are the only modern European 
literatures which underwent continuous development since the Middle Ages 
(p. 191). There was never any interruption in Italian and German literary 
tradition, whatever changes they may have undergone, and even such a small 
literature as Czech has had a continuous development since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. — RENE WELLEK. 


Price, E. H. ‘‘ Voltaire and Montesquieu’s three principles of gov- 
ernment.’’ PMLA, tvm (1942), 1046-52. 


An attempt to account for Voltaire’s criticism of the motivating principles 
of the three forms of government as they were set forth in the Esprit des lois. 


Price, Lawrence Marsden. Christian Heinrich Schmid and his 
translations of English dramas, 1767-1789. (University of Cali- 
fornia publications in modern philology, Vol. XXVI, No. 1.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1942. Pp. ix + 122. 

Rosenthal, Gertrude. ‘‘The basic theories of French classic sculp- 


ture.’’ Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, No. 6 (1942), pp. 
42-60. 


Saintonge, Paul, and Christ, Robert Wilson. Fifty years of Moliére 
studies: a bibliography, 1892-1941. (Johns Hopkins studies in 
Romance literatures and languages, Extra Vol. XIX.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Ox- 
ford University Press; Paris: Société d’éditions Les Belles Let- 
tres, 1942. Pp. 313. 


Schultz, Arthur Rudolph. ‘‘Schiller and the literature of travel.’’ 
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University of Wisconsin summaries of doctoral dissertations , . 
July, 1940 — June, 1941, vt (1942), 313-15. 

Selden, Elizabeth. China in German poetry from 1773 to 1833. 
(Univerisity of California publications in modern Philology, 
Vol. XXV, No. 3.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 141-316. 

Spengler, Joseph J. French predecessors of Malthus: a study in 
eighteenth-century wage and population theory. Durham, N. (.: 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 398. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Le Roman sentimental en Europe de Richard. 
son a Rousseau (1740-1761).’’ Revue de littérature comparée, 
xx (1940), 129-51. 


Van Tieghem’s valuable though scattered studies of the eighteenth century 
sentimental novel show how much we need a systematic history of the subject 
from the point of view of the comparatiste. Prinsen’s De Roman in de 18de 
Eeuw is useful but not entirely satisfactory. Even Van Tieghem’s highly com- 
petent work shows how hard it is to control the material. The literature of the 
subject abounds in dogmatic statements about influences; a recent and striking 
example is Liljegren’s English sources of Goethe’s Gretchen tragedy (1937), 
We are perhaps close to a general understanding about the nature of Richard- 
son’s influence, yet it is still possible for a careful scholar like Van Tieghem 
to make statements about Richardson’s direct influence upon Sarah Fielding 
which it would be hard to support. Gellert’s Schwedische Grdafin can hardly be 
ealled Richardsonian, and Van Tieghem recognizes this, but he does not consider 
the possibility that this work may be Prévostian. Another difficulty is the 
chaotic state of bibliography: thus Van Tieghem takes La Place’s Orpheline 
anglaise (really a translation of the English Charlotte Summers) as an adapta- 
tion of Sarah Fielding’s David Simple, and considers Prévost’s translation of 
Mrs. Sheridan’s Sidney Bidulph to be a French original. Crébillon’s Heureus 
orphelins is treated as a direct imitation of Richardson, whereas it is based on 
Eliza Haywood’s Fortunate foundlings plus the Orpheline anglaise. The minor 
fiction of the period lures us into bibliographical thicket, or else invites us to 
hasty generalization. — ALAN D. McKILLop. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe by John Bakeless. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 2 vols. xv + 375, 432. $7.50. 


In these volumes Mr. Bakeless presents a comprehensive study of Marlowe 
and his work. The first six chapters (189 pages) are devoted to Marlowe’s 
family, his education, his life of letters, his ‘‘monstrous opinions,’’ and his 
death. Then follow — a chapter to each — discussions of Marlowe’s seven major 
works, their dates, sources, history, influence, ete. The four remaining chapters 
are entitled Minor Works and Translations, The Mighty Line, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, and the Marlowe Apocrypha. And finally there is what must be 
a well-nigh exhaustive bibliography of Marlowe and Marlowe criticism down 
to 1940 (pp. 299-404). Into this ambitious and exhaustive biography there 
went much scholarship, much drudgery, much enthusiasm and enjoyment. 

After the many years Mr. Bakeless had devoted to the study of Marlowe and 
to the preparation of these volumes, it is unfortunate that active military 
service should have interfered with his seeing the volumes through the press. 
As he states in the preface, ‘‘the manuscript was almost entirely in the hands 
of the publisher in November, 1940,’’ when he was ordered into active service ; 
‘¢it was entirely in print in 1941, but the reading of the proofs has necessarily 
been much delayed by the duties of a General Staff officer in time of war. Under 
these circumstances, it has been impossible to make use of several studies pub- 
lished in 1941 and 1942.’’ Some of these recent studies, had he been able to 
consider them, might well have altered to some extent the views expressed in 
these volumes. The view, for instance, that Baines, as a witness, commands 
‘‘very little confidence’’ (1, 113) and that ‘‘ Marlowe’s wild rant’’ was ‘‘ main- 
ly intended to shock’’ (1, 128), Mr. Bakeless may have wished to modify after 
reading Mr. Kocher’s conclusions that ‘‘ Baines has given us a more faithful 
transcript of Marlowe’s words than we have ever realized,’’ that ‘‘there are 
no light or careless touches in Marlowe’s argument,’’ ‘‘the predominant 
seriousness of his purpose is not to be mistaken’’ (Philological Quarterly, xx 
[1941], 323). 

Fortunately the time has not arrived for a ‘‘definitive’’ life of Marlowe: 
the enthusiasm in Marlowe study during the past twenty years, stimulated to 
a great extent by Mr. Bakeless’s own contributions, shows no sign of slacken- 
ing. But in all probability it will be long before we are again given a biography 
so ambitious and so inclusive. One omission, however, is surprising and regret- 
table. In a biography of Marlowe which exceeds eight hundred pages one 
would surely expect to find reprinted complete both the so-called Baines’ libel 
and Kyd’s two letters to Sir John Puckering, but less than half of Baines’ 
report is given (1, 111) and Kyd’s letters are represented only by selected 
phrases woven into a discussion of them (1, 113-114). 

Mr. Bakeless is usually a fair-minded critic, as interested in impartial ex- 
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amination of others’ theories as in supporting his own. Indeed at times the 
reader may remain doubtful as to the author’s own opinions. Not always, 
however, is the same argument given the same weight. He disposes of Baker's 
assertion that Marlowe used Knolles by writing that ‘‘his Historie of the 
Turkes was not published until 1603, long after the play of Tamburlaine was 
familiar to every ’prentice in London and its author in his grave’? (1, 213), 
The reader who remembers that Knolles lived in Kent and to whom Mr. Bakelesg 
has just insisted that Marlowe used, while still in manuscript, Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene (published 1590), Ive’s Practice of Fortification (1589), and 
Sir John Harington’s translation of Orlando Furioso (1591), may well ask 
why Marlowe could not have used Knolles unpublished manuscript also. Ob- 
viously he could not have used Knolles if the Historie were based on Boissard 
(1596) — as we have been told — but not by Mr. Bakeless. 


Neither does the assumption that the English Faust Book — indisputable 
source of Dr. Faustus — was not printed until1592 prevent Mr. Bakeless from 
preferring for that play the early date 1588/9. Marlowe, he explains, read the 
Faust Book in manuscript. The Faerie Queene, as we know, was long in writ- 
ing; Harington perhaps originally had no intention of publication; Ive’s book 
was published only about a year after the earliest possible date for Tamburlaine 
and Mr. Bakeless notes the possibility of an even earlier edition. But the 
English Faust Book would, as a translation, progress rapidly and from the first 
it was obviously intended for publication. By failure to make use of Mr, 
Kocher’s argument for an earlier date for the first edition of the English 
Faust Book (MLN, Lv, 95-101, [February 1940]) Mr. Bakeless presents an 
unconvincing ease for preferring the earlier dating of Doctor Faustus. None 
of the arguments he cites are, to say the least, indisputable: (1) The allusion 
in ‘‘chase the Prince of Parma from our land’’ would be most apt immediately 
following the defeat of the Armada. It would at least be apt until 1592 —as 
long as the duke was Spanish Governor-General of the Netherlands. The three 
ballads treating the Prince of Parma were entered in the Stationers’ Register 
on 29 July 1590 and on 22 July and 15 September 1591. (2) Friar Bacon, 
‘*plainly imitating’’ Faustus, was ‘‘written about 1589.’’ This is a most 
illegitimate argument. The earliest reference we have to Friar Bacon is in 
February 1592, and the only reason for dating it 1589 is the assumption that, 
Faustus having been acted in 1588/9, Friar Bacon must have followed soon 
thereafter. (3) The entry on the Stationers’ Register on 28 February 1589 
of a lost ballad on the life and death of Dr. Faustus suggests that a publisher 
‘‘was already taking advantage of the vogue of Marlowe’s play.’’ The last 
is the strongest argument cited for the early date, but it is less convincing 
than the argument of Kocher. 


In his discussion of Dr. Faustus Mr. Bakeless is misleading in declaring that 
‘*Boas, basing his edition on the B text as given in the 1616 quarto, prints only 
the 1663 variants as an appendix’’ (1, 295). The 1663 variants are given in 
an appendix, but Mr. Boas claims that ‘‘all variants are recorded’’ between 
the A, and B, texts, and ‘‘in scenes where variants exceed the scope of foot- 
notes, the B , Version is printed first and afterwards the A ,” (Methuen ed., 
xi). 


+ 
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Mr. Bakeless believes The Contention and The True Tragedy largely Mar- 
Jowe’s and would explain the similarity to Henry VI as ‘‘wholesale borrowing 
on Shakespeare’s part’’ (11, 241). He is convinced of Marlowe’s authorship 
by the verbal repetitions and by an argument first noted by Professor Brooke: 
that when The Contention and The Massacre allude to historical facts, they are 
usually right; but when Edward II and The True Tragedy allude to the same 
facts, they are generally incorrect. It is a strong argument certainly —al- 
though it demands a chronology which emphasizes the unevenness of Marlowe’s 
dramatic skill and the uncertainty of his development. 

If Mr. Bakeless’s volumes have a principal fault, it is, perhaps, a tendency 
to exaggerate the admittedly tremendous influence of Marlowe. It is noticeable 
in his treatment of the lyric ‘‘The Passionate Shepherd.’’ This poem, he says, 
‘¢set a fashion of its own, the ‘invitation to love’ poem. Nothing like it had 
existed in English before, with the possible exception of ‘Quia Amore Lan- 
gueo,’ once attributed to Lidgate; a casual passage in the January Eclogue of 
Spenser ’s Shepherd’s Calendar. ... ; and Sidney’s May Lady ... After the 
original theme had been set by Marlowe, devoted lovers offer catalogues of 
delights to soften the hard hearts of obdurate ladies . . . for three hundred 
years and more . . [Some of the authors] doubtless were merely following a 
literary convention, of whose origin in Marlowe’s lyric they had no suspicion’’ 
(u, 158-59). But surely it is much more likely, as Professor Baskervill sug- 
gested, that Marlowe simply adapted a very common type of folk song. ‘‘The 
popularity of the invitation song,’’ wrote Mr. Baskervill, ‘‘goes back at least 
to the time of The Canterbury Tales, for the Pardoner is described in the Pro- 
logue (ll. 672-73) as singing full loud, ‘Com hider, love, to me,’ while the 
summoner bears the burden’’ (The Elizabethan Jig, p. 20). In such wooing 
songs ‘‘a frequent convention . .. is the offer of gifts to win a maid in 
marriage . . . burlesqued in a number of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
ballads’? (Ibid., pp. 19-20). Marlowe did not set an ‘‘original theme’’; he 
simply turned a frequent type of popular song into a literary form, and many 
who came after him were probably more influenced by the popular songs than 
by the literary adaptation. 

The unfortunate timing of Mr. Bakeless’s call to military duty is probably 
the explanation of the failure to expunge a number of misprints (in Vol. I, p. 
66, 1. 27, for 1590 read 1580; p. 202, 1. 34, for 45s read 46s; p. 208, 1. 5, for 
then read them; p. 245, 1. 14, for all’’ read all; p. 276, 1. 12, for 1604 read 1594; 
ibid., 1. 26, for 1592 read 1594 [see p. 297]; p. 298n. for A. H. Bullen read Dyce, 
or for V. 515 read VIII. 13; p. 365, 1. 25, for Henslow read Henslowe; in Vol. 
Il, p. 77, n. 40 for Sir Francis Walsingham read Mr. Secretary Walsingham; 
p. 273, 1. 6, for 1589 read 1599), a few awkward sentences (as his with a mis- 
leading antecedent, 1, 129, 1. 17, and 1, 284, 1. 20; as ‘‘He may... have been 
the son of John Marle . . . He may also have been the son of Simon Morle,’’ 
I, 6-7), and a few apparent contradictions. On I, 7, we are told that Mary 
Clarke’s ‘‘manuscript pages [of Edward II] may even have been written 
toward the end of the sixteenth century’’ and on I, 91, that The Massacre ‘‘is 
the only Marlowe play of which a leaf of manuscript has survived in a con- 
temporary hand. (Mary Clarke’s version of . . . Edward the Second is cer- 
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tainly not contemporary.) ’’ The date of Selimus is given as 1588 (1, 369), yet 
borrowing is detected from The Jew of Malta, dated 1589 or 1590. Stranger 
is the implication-—surely unintentional —that Elizabethan plays enjoyeq 
‘‘runs’’ — consecutive daily performance: ‘‘Pembroke’s company had prob. 
ably kept [Edward II} in production until it would no longer fill the house— 
a matter of a week or two.... ’’ (11, 5) Henslowe’s diary shows very few 
plays indeed whose stage history, before revision, does not extend over several 
months — with, of course, intervals of varying length between performances, 
Such misprints and oversights — slight, easily detected, and understandable 
though they be —are unfortunate in volumes which otherwise are beautifully 
made and which probably must remain for many years the standard biography 
of Christopher Marlowe. —B. M. 
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